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TIFEANY & GO. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/1! STREET 
NEw YORK 


PARIS LONDON 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 221 REGENT STREET 
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For half a century 
the name Lion’has 
stood for the highest 
quality of Collars 


LION 
COLLARS 








UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., ALSO MAKERS OF LION SHIRIS, TROY,N-Xg 











Vanity Fair is published monthly by the Vanity Fair Pub. Co., Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York. SUBSCRIP- 
i Porto Rico, Hawaii_and the Philippines, $3.50 a year in advance. Entered as second 
‘. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 


VANITY FAIR TIONS for the United S 


class matter March 3, 1914, at the Post Office, N. Y 
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Dobbs Building = 
Upper Fifth Avenue 


Dobbs Straws 


Dobbs Hats are correct in style 
materials and workmanship ~ 
CIhe models for Summer, 1920, 
combine the distinctive charac- 
ter of upper Fifth Avenue and 
the sturdy wearing quality of 


the English type. 
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Dobbs €° Co 


620 Fifth Avenue ~ 244 Fifth Avenue 
2 West Fiftieth Street 
NEW YORK 
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Gxclusive Representatives in (Many of the Principal Cities 
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rs MARATHON 2235 
adjust in every line 


themselves WASHABLE FLEXYDE i.” 


%, BELTS = 


Plenty o£ Give But No “Take’ 




















Marathon Bel 





ashable Belts for Men and Ladies. Made in popular 
colors and ivory white and gold front or nickel-silver Giant-Grip Buckles. Jusist upon Marathons at your haber- 
dasher. Made exclusively by Marathon, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


f Washable Flexyde are the stylish, serviceable, 
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"@ THE KIND OF CLOTHES GENTLEMEN WEAR 2) 








HIS Summer we are applying the a fascinating showing of genuine Bal- 
phrase-—*The Kind of Clothes _ leygarvey Golf Tweeds. 
Gentlemen Wear”—not only to busi- Your nearest Kahn dealer is ready 
ness and lounge suits of smartest cut— _ to take your order for Kahn Madetto- 
but to beautifully tailored golf outfits, Measure Clothes. If you do not know 


either with trousers or knickers. Every him, we will gladly give you a “by-mail” 
garment tailored to your individual  jntroduction. 


order. Many of our current fabrics (Dealers interested in Kahn tailoring should 
are imported from England, including write for our Vanity Fair proposition.) 


KAHN ~TAILORING~ CO 


VF INDIANAPOLIS U.S.A Copyright, 1920, Kahn Tatloring Co. 
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OWEN 
AGNETIC 


THE CAR 
OF A THOUSAND 
SPEEDS 
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Relieves driving strain 


The Owen Magnetic is controlled by a small finger The release from the tyranny of mechanics multi- 
lever on the steering wheel. There are no gears to plies the pleasure of touring a hundredfold. 
shift, no clutch to throw out. Consequently there is You sit at ease at the steering wheel, free to enjoy 
no loss of momentum when you are ready to start. the exhilaration of effortless motion. Supreme riding 
Progress is effortless at all speeds. comfort almost eliminates fatigue. 

Think what this means in taking a car through the Thus the owner of an Owen Magnetic usually likes 
traffic congestions which make city driving a nerve to drive it, either in town or country. 
racking task. How this ease of handling relieves Five models of great distinction—Limousine, Coupe, 
the strain. Touring Sedan, Touring Car, Sports Phaeton. 





— 




















OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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DECORATIVE FABRICS 


With an All-Year-Round 
Usefulness and Appeal! 





Farias IESE are the fabrics you want for your Sum- 


vie 


iy val mer draperies and upholstery, because they get 
VOTES SAY , 

away completely from those conventional, hack- 
neyed anaemic patterns that you are so tired of. 










In many instances, these fabrics are authentic and exact 
replicas of 18th Century chintzes, while others are 

















original motifs created for and restricted to us. ry, 
5 And the colorings are beautiful. cn 
2 i 
$s Blues and purples and deep crimsons and golden yel- =( 
fon lows, luxuriant as tropical foliage, or trim as the ordered ay 
3) design of a botanical garden. =~ 
S| Frankly, many of our patrons are using them for Summer ry 
ae with a mental reservation that they will never take | 
>t YU taal 
yi them down. rd 
na (2) 
Ps f Very reasonably priced. 24 
if. ¥ : te: > 
i, \ yj 
Cai | | é8 
tes Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers va 
Ne FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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In other words 


Camels supply everything 
you hoped for in cigarettes! 









o 





OUR taste will prove that in quality, flavor, 

fragrance and mellowness Camels give you a 
real idea of how delightful a cigarette can be! You 
will greatly prefer Camels expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos to either kind 
of tobacco smoked straight! 





Camels hand out satisfaction you never before got 
from a cigarette. They have a wonderful smooth but 
satisfying mildness yet that desirable body is all there! 
And, Camels do not tire your taste! 


Another feature about Camels—they leave no 
unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor unpleasant ciga- 
retty odor. 





Camels superiority is best proved by comparing 
them with any cigarette in the world at any price. 
You realize then as you never did before just what 
quality can mean to a cigarette! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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FAR above the dust of the road, speeding 
swiftly and steadily towards the country 
home or the links—eating up the long sky 
miles as the bird flies—sitting in comfort 


amid mahogany, soft leather and silver,sure 


of greater safety than could be possible on 


land—such is travel by Aeromarine Flying 
Boat—the greatest advance science has ever 


given to the art of luxurious living. 


AEROMARINE PLANE & MOTOR CO., TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDERS OF FLYING BOATS IN AMERICA 
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MOHAWK RES 


A Leaping Measure 
of Miles 


A tire is a package of service miles. It con- 
tains no standard number. Not even an 
expert can tell by examining the outside 
how many miles there are inside. Secrets, 
strange sounding materials and methods 
actually play small part in determining the 
number. It’s a question of materials, 
workmanship and sincerity of purpose on 
the part of the manufacturer. 


vv 


ualily 


HAND UY, 


CORD4FABRIC 





So it pays to know the principles your tire 
manufacturer stands for. 


The policy of the Mohawk Rubber Com- 
pany, since its inception seven years ago, 
has been to invariably give its customers a 
heaping measure of miles. 


Mohawk Quality Tires have won the re- 
markable reputation for high mileage that 
they today have throughout the country, 
not because they give guaranteed mileage 
—most tires do that—but because of the 
surprising excess mileage. 


This excess mileage has been the result of 
the sincere effort which we have held to 
from the outset to not alone give our cus- 
tomers mileage that will satisfy them, but 
to give them a mileage that will surprise 
them. In short, to give them the greatest 
possible value that a combination of the 
finest materials in the world, the most 
expert workmanship, and our unusual 
knowledge and experience in the tire busi- 
ness can produce. 

How universal this feeling is among Mohawk 
users is best proven by our dealers’ records which 


show that over 85% of all trial customers become 
permanent Mohawk users. 


Mohawk Quality Tires are Made in Cord and 
Fabric Types and in a Full Line of Truck Size 











MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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DUPONT | 


Automobiles 


THE DUPONT TOURING CAR IS DESIGNED FOR 
THE PEOPLE IN THE CAR~—AS WELL AS THE 
PEOPLE ON THE STREET. COMFORT IS COM~ 
BINED WITH,NOT SACRIFICED TO SMARTNESS. 
DUPONT MOTORS, INC. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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The Right Hat for Real Men 


SK the wearer of a Lion Hat why he materials, are adapted to his individuality. 
prefers it to any other make. He is @ Perhaps this is why millions of men find 
likely to say: ‘Because as soon as | put it satisfaction in the Lion Hats. @ If the store 
on, it ceases to be a Lion Hat and becomes in your locality doesn’t carry Lion Hats, let 
my hat."" @ By this he means that all us know. You'll find the Lion Sign there 
the Lion qualities of style, of fineness in next time you drop in. 
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Established 1860 Manufacturers of Lion Hats, Caps and Gloves (35 A) 


COCCI ACCA CICADA DA a DO AD CAA AY ES SEE 


LANGENBERG Hat Co., St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A. : 
a 
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VANITY FAIR'S INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 






POINTS ON A MOTORIST’S COMPASS 


“Out West? = “Up North” 
“Back East” “Down South” 


To any man with a big six glaring impatiently out of his garage, they’re 
just around the corner. To any motorist who wants to know how his own 
country really looks, lives, and eats, they’re only a few days from any- 
where. If you really want to know the United States at first hand, noi 
boiled down into a book, or strained through a Pullman window, go ona 


MOTOR TOUR | 


Would you like to drop down a perfect Take the Lincoln Highway to the West 
highway into the old South of beaten bis- Coast and see how the other half lives! 
euits and thank-you-ma’ams, pikes and 
stock-farms? There’s the Dixie Tour,— 
New York to Miami, Florida—-turning in 
at every good hotel in the new South. 
Mapped, marked, measured. 


Do you know the Ideal Tour that takes you 
a thousand miles through New England? Or 
the road through the country of the Big Red 
Barns, the middle west? Do you know the 
Capitol Tour,the Scenic Tour, the New-York- 
to-Chicago Tour, the Granite State Tour? 


GURL MUR 


Or, there’s California, where they’ve built 
perfect roads into every corner of this If you don’t; and want information about 
most picturesque state of all. Yosemite— these or any others, the time to go, the 
the sequoias — orange groves--beaches— hotels, garages, roads—mark, sign, and mail 
movies -— missions-— ask any Californian! the coupon below to the 


VANITY FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
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VANITY FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU, 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Please send me all available information concerning Motor Tours Camps Golf WR RUNG:sexcreg vce fe) sive a sis e eases sire whee heats 
: ..Seenie Tour . . Adirondacks .. White Mountains 

the places I've marked on the coupon. I expect to .. Empire Tour ..Maine Woods .. Massachusetts Coast Serncs 

.. Columbia Highway Tour ..New Brunswick .. Suburban New York CON ais cece ccc ee were segesensoorrrseecs 
cas eantpu ces ner ce anna cee ace enmrecneckonass ‘National Parks Highway <1 Colorado ‘Northern California 

: . -Route des Alpes . - Yosemite .. Eastern Canada City State 
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ME QUO Pe Pe tie Skyland Inn and Cottages 
That 


A Ke y Skyland, Virginia 
Tonic Air 


gl iN 4,000 we a the Sea on Summit of 
tony Man Mountain 
Virginia’s Celebrated Mountain 
Of the Great Lakes 
makes this kind of 
breeze-blown travel on 


Resort 
As celebrated in the East as Eaton Ranch 
in the West 
palatial D. & C. liners 
a vacation in itself. 


Six trips weekly Detroit 
to Mackinac, the famed 
pleasure playground of 












A Special Feature of Skyland is 
te. the Livery Stable of Saddle Horses 
fe, and 100 Miles of Riding Trails. 
IY al Wonderful view—Nothing like ‘it east of 
fa Recky Mountains—Bungalows for two, for 














Brides and Grooms. 

Tables supplied from our own farm. Orches- 
tra, dancing, tennis, swimming pool. One 
night trip from New York; 100 miles from 
Washington, D. C. 


May list to November 1st 
Send for booklet of 80 pages. 500 References 












































| | G. FREEMAN POLLOCK, i 
the lakes. nN | agen Pee tae 
: vr rye eid — se is time to be up and off in quest of rest re 

J Hetets & seeps rem and recreation on a vacation devoid of care. B 
tween Detroit and % «» American ap 
— "A-BAT Bees” Cheques | 
Detroit & Cleveland Association q R 
Navigation Co. were created to make the traveler care free. 4 HOTEL 

A.A. Shantz, Pres. P ° FE! 

and Gen, Mar. . 1 ‘HROUGH the Bankers Trust Company’s foreign service, | [$i Gommonwealth Ave. Boston 

Vice-Pres. * travelers, upon their arrival in Europe, have the privilege § af Dartmouth Street 

as agen - a the A. B. A. Cheques which they take with WHEN YOU VISIT BOSTON 

TE RRS them for other A. B. A. Ch i an an ae Gee 

pled to vm ay Rae —" payable si pounds, francs, hotels of the po Mien 





ren as 4 lir i i 
Gen. Pass Agta, e, etc., as their needs may require, at the rates current on 


the day of exchange. 


ef its exceptional location— 
In the very Center of the 
Fashionable Back Bay District 
C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mgr. 
Under same management 
PROFILE HOUSE & COTTAGES 
White Mountains, N. H. 





Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 in convenient 
leather wallets—at almost any bank in the United States or Canada 


For full information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 











By “So ; - 
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@ eee O_O ene Chie U 
In All C } 
; n ountries : 
At All Th 
C Ameri E 
y p : 
Travelers Cheques 
Issued in Three Forms 
i POUND STERLING “ ¥ 
5 en : XCEPTIONAL service, 
ver ong A at the Waldorf-Astoria is 
“hs Vlg” ’ ° ‘ 
Sori 5 here, enhanced by a finesse that is 
* enniiiis rik: ee oa x apparent in every part of the hotel 
. ¥ —an unobtrusive refinement that is 
gratifying. 
~ For use in Great Britain and the British Colonies e 
and Dependencies. Issued in amounts of Five i 
e 
and Ten Pounds. 
FRENCH FRANCS Chie Waldort- CsLoria 
wr Fifth Avenue 979° and 94° Streets, New York. 
. { 1 Sen ec - Beaatic ee e L.M.Boomer - - - - - President 
' ee i. Lg? gif me 7 
e re. = a , Rey e 
i = = 'G <a 
i 
e e 
‘e ‘e me S oF | 
For use in France and the French Colonies and eae 
Dependencies. Issued in amounts of 200 and ps \ 
400 French Francs. ) 
° DOLLAR CHEQUES ° 
e 
e 
a ™ oa" ae a : ste Le sd ae 
; é A b ad 
i e Ambassa or 
For use in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Gilantic City’s Newest and Most Distinctive Hotel 
Central and South America, the West Indies 
i : PEND these hot, sultry days in America’s Riviera where 
D and the Orient. cool ocean winds from the — a — 
; : . : perfect, individual service of The Ambassador will make 
¥ cep wage mening They. Ragga yom life worth living. American and European plan. 
insurance. Teg Srebonnrter Ae Geet on, See Des “San te sins oo 
home, you ny rent A eres i mer hay ono ala are several— 
Purchasable at Banks and at Express Offices ae” — 
" LETTERS OF CREDIT Pins inca Mhe oe te Att en ie 
4 4 ’ 0 y i 1 1 Oo e 
Convertible into Travelers’ Cheques or currency Lg of ‘the fama Atbassadr “dance orchestra 
ea ansants in apanese room on e ocean; sy 
The American Express Travel Department can take phony concerts in the lounge. You may swim in a 
care of all your Travel requirements anywhere in the ee ee ae aes 
- world. beach. Golf privileges. Write for booklet. 


Write Dept. H. G. about your proposed tour 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 























The Ambassador Hotels System: 


Ambassador, Atlantic City; Ambassador, Los Angeles; 
Ambassador, Santa Barbara; Alexandria, Los Angeles; 
Ambassador, New York. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


You're Invited Out to the Kitchen 


HOTEL 


Opposite Pennsylvania Ferminal New York 


The next time you’re stopping at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
I wish you’d ask to be shown through the kitchens. 


They’re well worth seeing. 


Not only because they are the 
biggest hotel kitchens in the world. 
That’s something, of course, and 
we're duly proud of it. But be- 
cause we don’t know of any better, 
more efficient, more interesting and 
attractive workshop of the sort any- 
where. Cleanliness—you wouldn’t 
believe until you saw them how 
clean and bright and wholesome 
kitchens can be that are turning 
out six to ten thousand meals a 
day. And that higher figure is a 
good many thousands under their 
capacity. 

What we’re talking about now 
is what we call the “main kitchens.” 
There are also kitchens—-separate 
establishments, in other parts of 


the building—for the Roof Garden 





Restaurants, and the Ballrooms 
and Banquet Rooms. The big 
Main Kitchens are the most inter- 
esting, because they include the 
Bakeshop, Ice Cream Room, Butcher 
Shop and other special facilities for 
the large-scale housekeeping we do 
at this largest hotel in the world. 

Come any time—even at the 
rush hours, when everything’s at 
its busiest. This invitation is made 
without reservations. 

A memo just came to my desk 
with figures on one day’s con- 
sumption of bread in the hotel: 
25,700 tolls, 455 loaves French 
bread, and 160 loaves (6 pounds 
each) of sandwich bread. That 
will give you an idea of the scale 
on which the Kitchens work. 











Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 2200 Associated with it are the four baths, circulating icewater and other 
rooms, 2200 baths, is the largest Hotels Statler in Buffalo, Cleveland, unusual conveniences in every room. 
hotel in the world—built and oper- Detroit and St. Louis; and each of An entire block of ground in Buffalo 
ated for discriminating travelerswho these five hotels makes reservations has just been bought, for a new 


want the best there is. for all the others. All have private Hotel Statler. 
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Safeguard the Investment 


Every installation of a heat- 
ing or plumbing system repre- 
sents an investment to be safe- 
guarded for the longest life and 
serviceability. For this reason 
it is to the advantage of owners 
and architects to make their 
complete selections from the 
Crane Line. 


They can do this consistently 
because Crane Service sup- 
plies, through the trade, all 
of the heating and plumbing 
fixtures and incidental equip- 
ment needed for the small 
home or the great public in- 
stitution, on the same quality 
basis. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 
poses and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


The accompanying illus- 
tration of a huge special 
cast steel return bend is in- 
dicative of Crane ability 
to meet unusual require- 
ments in the industrial 
markets. 














BOSTON 
SPRINGFIELD 
BRIDGEPORT 
NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEWARK 
CAMDEN 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
ALBANY 
SYRACUSE 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 


SAVANNAH 
ATLANTA 
KNOXVILLE 


BIRMINGHAM THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 WEST 44" ST.. AND 22 WEST 45S ST..NEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 


EMPHIS 
LITTLE ROCK 
MUSKOGEE 
TULSA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
WICHITA 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
TERRE HAUTE 
CINCINNATI 











BRANCHES: FIFTY-SEVEN IEADING CITIES « WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 








INDIANAPOLIS ABERDEEN 
DETROIT GREAT FALLS 
CHICAGO BILLINGS 
ROCKFORD SPOKANE 
OSHKOSH SEATTLE 
GRAND RAPIDS TACOMA 
DAVENPORT PORTLAND 

DES MOINES POCATELLO 
OMAHA SALT LAKE CITY 
SIOUX CITY OGDEN 

ST. PAUL SACRAMENTO 
MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND 
DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
FARGO WATERTOWN 


LOS ANGELES 
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HE Pierce-Arrow addsa new pleasure 

J. to touring, to the country, to beautiful 

scenery, by the splendid way it copes with 

country road conditions. It is equally at 
home on country road or city street. 

The ample power of the Dual Valve Six 


provides the seni the ada adaptability 
necessary to make ordinary den cks of 
long distance riding utterly negligible. 
The inherent saféty built into the car 
ministers to that serene state of mind in 
which scenery can be best enjoyed. 























(COLLARS 


pra you buy an Arrow you get the best 

LS ive there is at the price you are asked to 
pay. That is the one big fundamental reason 
for the preference shown for Arrows. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


Makers of Arrow Shirts and Gotham Underwear 
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You just know she wears them McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton, Mass. 











MERCER MOTORS COMPANY 
16 West 61st Street 
New York City 


Operated by 
HARE’S MOTORS, INc. 


Wes shall « keep » faith 


E the mercury where it may no sea breeze is needed to cool 
the motor of your MERCER. 


Through the mountains, along the shore, over the plains— 
tour where you will, when you will, as you will, with never a 
thought of overheating. 


MERCER’S high-speed design necessitates an unusual factor of 
safety in the cooling system, as in every working part and every 
ounce of material. No MERCER in its normal condition ever 
boiled at any speed or on any grade. The Hare’s Motors 
standard of construction demands these basic virtues. MERCER 
is trustworthy—a friend you can relyon. The MERCER tourist 
has the mental freedom which is only possible to one who knows 
that his car is sound in all the fundamentals. 
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SB Distinctive 
Style— 
Inspired 


by France 








HE embodiment of faultlessly balanced style 
and satisfyingly enduring service—shown at 
the shops that appeal to exacting dressers. 


Now in Readiness: The Season's Shapes in soft hats and derbies 








MADE By F. BERG & COMPANY 
Se TAPA CER ED 1864 


Bere HATS NEW YORK: Albemarle Building 


=—») FOR YOUNG MEN 1107 BROADWAY Factory: ORANGE, N. J. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Many a man believes he lacks stylish personality and figure, and therefore does not worry 
out the clothing question. Yet he is wrong in leaving it at that, for it is still true that ‘clothes 
make the man”—if the right tailor makes the clothes. London-made clothes can solve your 
style problem—can give you that smart, dignified appearance that makes people take notice. 
For over 30 years we have been entrusted with orders for thousands of suits from clients in 


all parts of the world. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
A London Made-to-Measure Jacket Suit 


ALL ALL 
WOOL oF ] O WOOL 
MATERIAL MATERIAL 
You can measure yourself with perfect assurance with the aid of the 
chart and directions given below. This is for the customer who is not 
coming to Europe this year, and who requires a suit quickly made to his 


particular measure. Take your measures and send your order without 
delay. There is no possibility of mistake. Order a suit at once. 





State colour, weight and kind of cloth required, and let us choose for you. Patterns 
will be forwarded post free to any address in the world if required for choice, or 
a complete range of our present season’s patterns (numbered) may be seen at the 
Stewart Sporting Sales Company. All our materials are guaranteed British All 
Wool. Terms Cash (Money Order) with order. 


JeHEL.s 


} (| 200 201, Strand, London, Eng, 


| THE FIRM WHOSE FOUNDER CUT FOR ENGLISH ROYALTY 
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OUR 
GUARANTEE. 


If the suit is 
unsatisfactory 
return it to us 
and we will 
either supply 
you with an- 
other or re- 
fund your 
money. Our 
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= 1. Length of coat, 2. From centre of aim is to 3. Round chest 4. Round waist 

= from A to B, hack to shoulder, C retain vour over waistcoat, F, over trousers, H, 

jf er ees ins. te ss ass .ins. é ital. at re eee ins. ie oe oe ae 
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Py = cuff, D to E,...ins, good-will. trousers inside leg, 
ea eee = ee ee ne ee eee ins. 

7 = . . 
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= (These designs are Copyright) 
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It is worth your while 
to know the truth 


The Trademark VICTROLA was 
originated by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. It is applied to our various 
products—Instruments, Records, Styli, 
etc.—and seeing it on any Talking 
Machine, Record or accessory you may 
know that the article is genuine and was 
manufactured by this Company. 

Every talking machine dealer knows 
this, and you may assume that if you ask 
a dealer for VICTROLA products and 
he hands you something not manufac- 
tured by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, he is attempting to deceive 
you and is not giving you what you want 
or the service you are entitled to. 


Remember the Trademark 
VICTROLA cannot be properly or 
honestly used as referring to goods not 
manufactured by us. 


Seer ese Victor Talking Machine Co. 


under the lid! Look on the label ! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
Camden, N. J. 


VICTROLA 
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Victrola XVII, $350 : 
Vicirola XVII, electric, $415 
Mahogany or oak 


[ Victrola 
© 
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Camden, New Jersey 
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Half Minutes With the Best Authors 


A Thesaurus of Purple Patches from Modern Masters 


AISY ASHFORD 


Besides being able to wear a bath- 
ing suite with sumthing of an air 
and taking well with the fare sects mister 
Zuzu was a romancist in his way and of 
distint extrackshun to the Kings cosin 
Maude. Tell us about his magesty what 
does he eat and drink cride his listeners 
rarther feverishly. Do asented the ladies 
pausing in there chatring—which was 
rarther unusual. What are his magestys 
habits ast one maitron. 

The sun shinned murrily and the birds 
and sparows twitted themselves as the gests 
hung on mister Zuzus words. Well said 
he dubbonairly his magesty is vury fond 
of a good Cherroot and there is sumthing 
he likes to read which I am not aloud to 
menshun the name of, because he is only 
supposed to read the peerage and Papers 
of State. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


As Herford entered the dimly-lighted 
salon, Ylva’s heart leapt triumphantly. 

“Vou have come, after all!’’ she mouthed 
incoherently. 

“Yes, my queen of mystery I am here!” 
he responded softly. 

“You—you . . . make me feel as though 
I wished to be miles away,” she breathed. 

He turned as if to go, eyeing her the 
while. 

“No,” she shrilled. ‘Not that! 
go! I... want you... to stay.” 

He shrugged, returning to her side, and 
raised one of her slim white hands to his 
lips, reverently. 

“IT am glad you have spoken,” he sibi- 
lated slowly. “I have something for you!” 

Her breath came in short, palpitant gasps 
as she struggled to recompose herself. With 
a masterful effort, she controlled her agita- 
tion, and spoke in a tense, sweet voice. 

“What... what did you... bring 
me, Herford?” 

As he extended his long, lithe arm toward 
her, she glimpsed what he held in his hand, 
and with a little gasp of joy, she sank into 
his arms, surrendering her red lips. 


Don’t 


ROBERT W. SERVICE 
When you’re out in the wild and there’s 
nary a child 
To prompt you in saying a prayer; 
When it’s paralyzed cold but the lure of 
the gold 
Holds you tight in its icy-bound lair; 
When you’re giving up hope, at the end 
of your rope, 
God! it’s good if you’ve got with you 
then 
Of good hooch just a nip, and packed 
safe on your hip 
The reading for red-blooded men. 





ORAWING BY BASKERVILLE 
Sebastian Herford, the youngest and hand- 
somest ambassador in the diplomatic ser- 
vice, and Ylva Larousse, the notorious 
international adventuress, exchanging dia- 
logue in the dimly-lighted salon. Ylva is 
one of the chief agents in a German- 
Bolshevik plot for boring a tunnel under 
the Atlantic and blowing up simultaneous- 
ly from below the Woolworth Building, 
the Capitol, the Pennsylvania Station, the 
Ritz, the Yale Bowl and the Mormon 
Tabernacle in Salt Lake City 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


The scene is the coal-king’s cottage on 
Long Island. The little family, Muvver, 
Favvy, Sitstyl, and Stanstyl are grouped 
about the hearth. 


Favvy: If we only could find the real 
happiness! Would that we could! 

Muvver: Aye, would that we could! 

SiTstyL: Favvy, my new racer hasn’t 
made me happy. . . . It’s— 

STANSTYL: Better than mine! You al- 
ways— (They quarrel.) 

Muvver: Hush, children. ... If we 


only had true happiness! 

(A glowing light appears in the doorway 
and a melodious voice speaks sweetly.) 

THE Votice: ‘True happiness is here in 
your very cottage! 

ALL (in wonderment): What, here? 

THE VotcE: Yes. I shall show you 
Wherein lies happiness. (The glowing 
light moves swiftly downstage to the l- 
brary-table. ) 


GEORGE ADE 

Herbert and Rollo both played the same 
Frail. Herbert was one of those Hand- 
some Devils who Knows little or Nothing, 
while Rollo wasn’t Long on Looks but 
Swung a Line that roped in All who Heard 
it. His chatter Scintillated like the rhine- 
stones in Lilliar Lorraine’s Shoulder 
Straps. 


Of course, Herb and Rollo asked Her to 
sign on the Dotted Line—for Life. And 
Rollo Copped. He literally Breezed in a 
Winner. 

Moral: Rollo had Subscribed. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 

He compared his battered, tarnished gold 
timepiece,—running, yet little more than the 
ruins of what had once been a first-class 
watch,—with the tall, austere grandfather’s 
clock in the dimly lighted hallway. Noting 
the minute’s deviation, and adjusting his 
watch with his right hand, while he held it 
in his left, he wondered where Edwin might 
possibly have lingered on his way home. 
Could he have tarried for a jelly-and-sugar 
sandwich at the corner-shop opposite Rob- 
ertson’s ? 

He walked to the window facing the west, 
and grasping the window-catches, lifted 
steadily, contriving to raise the sash slowly; 
he was getting older he felt, and yet per- 
haps the window had warped a bit, and con- 
sequently caused the frame to stick at the 
top. And it seemed to him strange, in- 
credible, incomprehensible, that he should 
be opening his own window upon his own 
backyard. And he savoured his astonish- 
ment. “‘How wonderful this is,” he thought, 
“that I should be able to walk to my own 
window, that nobody can say a word to me, 
that I can walk to my own window and 
open it, magically, astoundingly!” .. . 

He looked out cautiously, savouring the 
moment, and then snapped his fingers rather 
impatiently as he saw that Edwin wasn’t in 
sight. Could he have taken the rickety old 
tram, last survivor of the 70’s, that some- 
times broke down between Broadbridge and 
Minge? 

And then, as he heard Edwin’s childish, 
slightly nasal voice crying “Father” and 
saw the variegated, the intriguing cover in 
his hand, he braced himself to the ex- 
quisite burden of life. 


FE. P: A. 
Listen my dear, to the words of the oracle 
If you would be a much sought after 
fluff, 
Drop all your Latin and volumes his- 
torical, 
Read clever stuff! 


Girlie, attend me while now I elucidate 
What I have said in the stanza above. 
(Such pearls of wisdom skould quickly 
produce a date 
With him you love.) 





Banish your novels, prolix, episodical, 
Turn to the pages with sparkle and 
flair, 
(Meaning America’s First Periodical: 
Vanity Fair.) 
M. H. O. 
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ORHAM SILVERWARE. 


“At Home”’—Upon the Lawn 


EA time! And her dearest friend to chat with. One cup, two 

cups, maybe three. What an afternoon! Warm sunshine, sweet 
fragrance of Nature’s flowers, trees and shrubbery gently nodding their 
approval in the cooling breeze. And into this atmosphere of peace, 
good cheer and loveliness—how beautifully does her silver blend! Tea 
pot, sugar bowl, cream pitcher, sandwich tray, spoons—all of useful 
enduring silver. Every piece prized as the treasured symbol of home 
and hospitality. Every piece helping to cast a refreshing spell of 
contentment over the approaching end of a perfect day. 


¢ Gorham Sterlin g Silverware is sold elie 
si by leading jewelers everywhere 2 Sean 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths € Goldsmiths NEW YORK 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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A group of Freudian complexes, who have just been exorcized by a psychoanalyst, departing quietly by the back-door 
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The New Wealth in America 


The Chief Objection to it Lies in the Idiocy with Which it is Being Spent 


DO not believe that envy is at the bottom 
| of our feeling toward the holders of new 

wealth throughout this country. I believe 
we should accept it philosophically if there had 
been an ordinary degree of luck in the getting 
of it and if there were an ordinary degree of 
idiocy in the spending of it. 

But, in both respects, it exceeds the limits 
of our experience. I believe that, throughout 
the country, the new wealth has been coming 
and going, since the opening of the war, pre- 
cisely as it has been coming and going at 
Thompsontown. For Thompsontown, in the 
main, has done for the new wealth exactly 
what was done for it by New York, Chicago, 
and the thousand other Thompsontowns. 

I wish to say, at the start, that I see no sin 
in the sudden wealth of Thompsontown. I 
am not going to denounce the profiteers of that 
city or draw any moral lesson from it what- 
ever. I do not believe that the wealth of its 
inhabitants was, in its origin, either moral or 
immoral, or that it had anything to do with 
the relentless working of any economic law. 
The people of Thompsontown became rich by 
accident. They did not, in the ordinary sense, 
make money; they were exposed to it and 
caught it, like a cold. To attribute the new 
wealth of Thompsontown to any form of busi- 
hess activity, lawless or otherwise, is totally 
to misconceive the situation. Great droves of 
business men became rich through their in- 
activity; to have avoided money they would 
have had to dodge. 

Hat men—I select hat men, because the 
civilization of Thompsontown all came from 
hats—hat men did not conspire to raise the 
price of hats; nor was there any great, organiz- 
ing super hat man who amalgamated hats, 
driving little hatters to suicide. Hat men made 
fortunes out of hats, simply because people 
insisted on their doing so. 

I mean this literally. 

I mean that the hat man would have had 
deliberately to thwart his customers, if he had 
hot put up the price of hats. Some hat men 
did at first keep down the price of hats, and 
their customers scattered all over town looking 
for the same hats at higher prices. As wealth 
Increased in Thompsontown, hat buyers not 
only preferred a worse hat at a higher price, 
but would walk a mile to get it. 

The sort of people who became rich in 
Thompsontown had no personal preference 
whatever between any two hats when consid- 





By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


ered simply as hats, but only when considered 
as symbols of opulence. A five-dollar hat gave 
a five-dollar feeling and a fifteen-dollar hat 
gave a fifteen-dollar feeling, and so on, and 
that is all there was to it. Feelings varied 
with the price, not price with the feelings. 
Feelings varied with the price, the object pur- 
chased remaining the same. Until the people 
of Thompsontown learn the prices of things, 
they do not know what to think about them. 

And while it was true of everything bought 
by the great, new, nonplussed hordes of the 
suddenly prosperous, down to shoes, shirts, 
underwear, things applicable to the most un- 
imaginative needs, it was particularly true of 
things into which the personal fancy might 
more freely enter, such as household furniture, 
ornament, bric-a-brac. But personal fancy 
seemed never to enter into it at all. Money 
came before desire had emerged, and the joy 
of getting was in counting the cost of what 
you got. To the ten thousand newly enriched 
citizens of Thompsontown one thing was liter- 
ally as good as another, and divergent prices 
had to be invented as the only means of tell- 
ing things apart. 


The Expensive School of Architecture 


HIS had always been something of a diffi- 

culty in Thompsontown and the city itself 
is really the result of this embarrassment. 
People who were not utterly distracted as to 
what to do with their money would never have 
built it as they did. The public buildings 
were all put up for about $500,000 apiece, 
and for no other imaginable motive. The 
richer you got the less you cared what, in an 
architectural way, happened to you, so long 
as it was a good deal. If a multi-millionaire, 
you let them build you anything, provided it 
was big enough, and they usually decided on 
an orphan asylum with a front door like a 
valentine. 

All Main Street was built up by well-to-do 
people who had not the slightest personal in- 
clination as to the sort of places they wanted 
to live in. Its domestic architecture is a sin- 
cere and adequate expression of that frame of 
mind. There is not a house in Main Street 
that does not assert emphatically the owner’s 
sentiment: What does it matter where I am? 
—and there is really no reason for preferring 
any house to any other, aside from the price. 
Cost in Thompsontown has always been the 
true key to the nature of things. 


Now these thousands of people in Thomp- 
sontown have made money merely because they 
did not break off habits which, perhaps, after 
all, they could not have broken off. People 
with shops in State Street became rich just 
because they did not close their shops in State 
Street. Fortune favoured every dealer just be- 
cause he did not cease to deal. They did not 
seize an opportunity; they merely waited to be 
seized by it; and while there were exceptions, 
it is safe to say in general that the new wealth 
of Thompsontown was the reward for going 
where you usually went and sitting there. 

Then came the problem of spending it. 

They bought automobiles, of course, two or 
three at a time apparently, and they paid sixty 
dollars for silk shirts, and forty dollars for 
shoes, and the women wore things in the street 
that made even them uncomfortable, and State 
Street became in several ways the equal of 
Fifth Avenue. You stood an equally good 
chance of being killed by an equally good 
motor-car, there was as much inconvenience in 
getting about, and the noises were almost iden- 
tical. There was nothing gay or high-flying 
about it, but you cannot blame them for that. 
Spectacular spending has always been exag- 
gerated. Outside print, the madder prodigali- 
ties are hard to find. They occur, doubtless, 
but you do not see them. People who buy ten 
thousand dollar tooth picks, do it by stealth. 
God sees, and Mr. Upton Sinclair—but not 
the rest of us. 


Monte Cristo in Thompsontown 


BB nobody seemed to be doing with his 
money anything that he particularly want- 
ed to do. Nobody ever showed an eccentricity. 
Nobody could be said in any sense to be having 
his fling, and while the newly enriched have 
not the abandon anywhere that you expect of 
them, in Thompsontown they are particularly 
tied down. Not only has there never been 
anything to fling to in Thompsontown, but 
there have never been the sort of people who 
could fling. Monte Cristo would go in a 
limousine to the Men’s Forum of the Central 
Baptists in Thompsontown; Heliogabalus 
would buy a thousand-dollar overcoat; and 
each would do-it not by way of preliminary 
indulgence, but after exhausting every other 
joy. Double their fortunes and they would 
go in two limousines to the Men’s Forum of 
the Central Baptists and buy two-thousand- 
dollar overcoats. (Continued on page 98) 








IN THE WILDS OF WASHINGTON 


Our political reporter, recently returned from the 
Capital, describes an embarrassing situation in the 
lobby of the New Willard Hotel, where Mrs. Beverly 
Cabot of Boston first met her associates on the 
Congressional Committee appointed to investigate the 
enforcement of the Volstead Act. The lady law- 
maker was not only wholly out of sympathy with her 
Fellow-Committeemen, Tommy McCoy, Joe Schmalz 
and Big Mike Guffey, but was further handicapped 
by the fact that not one of the gentlemen understood 
a word of Back Bay 


Sketches by 
THELMA CUDLIPP GROSVENOR 


THE TALKING DELEGATE 


When one considers that the Union League Club is a stronghold of 
old-line Republicans, one feels that it was really very sweet of lovely 
Alice Kortwright to burst in on a private party of magnates there and 
speak a little piece in favor of her fiancé, Willie Townsend, Demo- 
cratic candidate for State Senator. Of course, being human, the old 
parties signed up at once and then got down to the real political busi- 
ness of the evening, a brisk game of five-dollar limit, with deuces wild 
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ENTERPRISING ETHEL 


That there will be no possible excuse for the full 
strength of the party-vote not registering its opinion 
at the polls is clearly shown by the enterprising 
way in which Ethel Van Slyk, party whip of the 
Democratic Débutantes, pursued Reggie Stuyvesant 
into the very heart of his private aquarium, where 
the poor boy was trying to come to after a rather 
hard night. ‘‘We must get the vote out,’’ said Miss 
Ethel firmly, to which Reggie could only reply— 
“Yes, my dear, but for Heaven’s sake let’s get it 
dressed first” 


A GRAND OLD PARTY 


The first U. S. Suffragette Senator. Mrs. 
B. V. Moodus, Representative from Ne- 
braska, wishes us to deny that she intends 
to introduce anti-smoking legislation. 
“Since the recent crool action of the Su- 
preme Court with regard to beverages,” 
said Sen. Moodus, vigorously, “us poli- 
ticians has few enough pleasures as it is” 





THE BULL IN THE CHINA SHOP 


>» 


“I ain’t afraid ’er nothin’,” said “Bull” Donegan, the fearless candi- 
date, ‘‘an’ I want that silk-stockin’ vote.’’ So, his social lieutenant, 
Mrs. Willoughby Anstruther, led him straight to the salon of Fifth 
Avenue’s smartest political leader, Mrs. Stuyvesant Van Rivers, who 
chilled him with her glacial reserve and scared the big fellow dumb by 
asking him if he would be in Newport often during the summer. “Nix 
on a salon,” said “Bull”, when he finally escaped, “gimme a saloon” 


Make Way for the Ladies in Politics 


Dangers Lurking in the Arrival of the Feminine Politicians 
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The Sleepwalker and the State 


Thoughts on the New Renascence and the Structure of the Future 


mon taunt to tell them they are asleep; 

though one feels that the taunt would 
hardly be really telling, if it turned out to be 
really true. It would be disconcerting to utter 
such a sneer and be only answered by a snore. 
But in a more spiritual sense slumber has 
always been the symbol of sloth and ignorance; 
and it is therefore particularly applicable to 
our age of industry and education. 

But the peculiarity of people to-day is that 
they are not only sleeping but sleep-walking. 
The dullness and bewilderment symbolized by 
sleep have more than once in the course of 
history thus settled on the mind of humanity. 
People went to sleep at the end of the Roman 
Empire, till somewhere about the time of the 
great awakening of the Crusades. But in the 
sleep of the Dark Ages there were at least 
glorious dreams; the Holy Grail and the Horn 
of Roland were the visions that shone in that 
night. They made the mental life continuous; 
so that on waking men took up the same work 
and worship and memory they had when they 
fell asleep. People went to sleep a good deal 
about the end of the XVIIth century; the ser- 
mons of the great reforming divines and the 
speeches of the great constitutional statesmen 
were enough to achieve that healthful result. 
That went on till the great awakening of the 
French Revolution. But if people by that time 
were bored with their religion, they were free 
from any grave fear of finding any other. 

The peculiarity of our time is that we still 
have a vague idea that we are soon going to 
find something; not something we had before, 
but something so new that we not only cannot 
remember it but could hardly even recognize it. 
As the Dark Ages went to sleep with their 
Catholicism and the later period went to sleep 
with its Calvinism, we went to sleep with our 
minds full of the modern idea of Progress. 
Hope is to us what faith was to our fathers; 
our ultimate hold is not on something we have 
got, but on something we are going to get. 
Only we have forgotten what it is. Sleep has 
knocked us silly at a moment when we were 
marching somewhere, or were supposed to be 
marching somewhere. Nobody now has the 
least notion where. There is nothing but a 
notion that we must ‘keep moving”, like the 
modern poor moved on by the modern police. 
We are a society of somnambulists. 

Eighty years ago men did know more or 
less where they were going, or at least 
where they wanted to go. At any rate, the 
leaders of the procession knew, or professed 
to know. ‘They believed that freedom, espe- 
cially in the form of free trade, would solve 
everything; that commercial competition would 
have all the success of something they called 
(poor old chaps) the survival of the fittest. 
They preached that we should always pick up 
the cheapest bishop; that the army would be 
best ruled if all the generals fought each other, 
and that the breed of admirals would improve 
if everybody paddled his own canoe. In short, 
they had a lucid and logical philosophy, which 
suddenly collapsed and disappeared. They ac- 
cepted the competitive creed of letting the devil 
take the hindmost; when a flash of more ra- 
tional moral theology revealed the fact that he 


|: stirring up stupid people it is a com- 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


is much more likely to catch the foremost. It 
revealed the fact that millionaires are not the 
best and wisest but the worst and stupidest 
men of our time. Then there was a change. 

Twenty years ago, again, the leaders at least 
thought they knew where they wanted to go, 
or at least in what direction. Needless to say, 
it was the opposite direction. They not only 
forbade a man to paddle his own canoe, but 
almost to wear his own coat and _ trousers. 
They had a sort of vague vision of a com- 
munal pair of trousers, made with any num- 
ber of legs, like the costume of an octopus. 
The Fabians, led on by the fantastic genius 
of Shaw, suggested that the State could ade- 
quately clean and control everything. Idealists 
could imagine State tooth-brushes and State 
tooth-picks. All would be well if Government 
would only govern, and at the same time edu- 
cate and inspect. The somnambulist went 
very happily up this higher path, till he woke 
up with a shriek on the brink of a precipice; 
the name of which was Prussia. 


The New Somnambulism 


SCAPING from Prussia, however, has ex- 
hausted him; and he has gone to sleep 
again, rather more deeply than before. But 
though he is again sleeping, he is still walking. 
He is not walking anywhere now; he is 
just walking. He does not hold what he has 
got till he can really think of something better, 
as did the common-sense of the Dark Ages. 
He picks theories up and throws them away, 
as a listless man picks up pebbles and throws 
them into the sea. He has no faith but fash- 
ion; he has no test, except that the last thing 
said is the first thing to be considered. He 
will allow his children to be taken out of his 
house, his glass to be knocked out of his hand. 
For he has no ideal standard; no goal which 
is to him what the Golden Age of Peace and 
Commerce was to his grandfather or the Utopia 
of William Morris was to his father. He does 
not know whether he wants to be more indi- 
vidualistic or less, more communist or less. 
But he cannot stop as he is until he has 
found out. The one thing he has been taught 
to believe in is change; he has to move on like 
the Wandering Jew; and that is why the Wan- 
dering Jews have so much influence on him. 

Now if we go on destroying things in a 
dream we shall soon come to the end of them; 
but the only way of preventing it is to begin 
again. It is to go back to very simply things, 
as I said in my last article, and to ask what 
simple people really do want. 

Now the first thing to realize is that they 
never did really want any of these large social 
schemes. They wanted something else, which 
was promised by these schemes; but that some- 
thing itself was very simple. It may not be a 
simple thing to do; but it is a perfectly simple 
thing to desire. The large social schemes, 
capitalist or collectivist, are not simple and 
are not desired, in any democratic sense. This 
is obvious from the very language in which 
they are expressed; a language perfectly un- 
intelligible to most plain people anywhere. I 
read an article recently by an American Social- 
ist who ended like a man giving a toast or 
shouting a war cry: ‘Long live the United 


International Proletarian Social Democratic 
Republic”. But imagine anybody shouting 
that in a battle! One has a feeling that the war 
would be finished before the war-cry. Imagine 
a howling mob with one voice carefully articu- 
lating all those separate polysyllables! It is 
as if a man uttered the Post Office Regula- 
tions in a moment of passion; or ejaculated an 
encylopaedia as a sort of oath. 

Of course, there is the same cant on the 
capitalist side. Journalists will talk of the 
state discouraging individual enterprise; as 
if modern enterprises were particularly in- 
dividual. As if a man chose freely between 
the gay and witty vivacity of the Amalgamated 
Anglo-American Rubber Company and the 
more mellow and melancholy sense of humour 
which is so attractive in the Imperial Inter- 
national Gutter-Percha-Syndicate. They talk 
of a wage-earner’s loyalty to a firm, as to a 
feudal lord. As if a man meditating in the 
mountains at sunset could think tenderly of 
the International Linoleum Combine as Ro- 
land in the mountains thought of the love of 
Charlemagne his lord. 

The truth is that none of these systems, 
socialistic or plutocratic, has any such rela- 
tion to the human soul. And in England at 
least the quarrel between them has become a 
hopeless tangle of cross-purposes; a complete 
contrast between what people ask for and what 
they wish for. The millionaires are praising 
competition, which is the last thing they toler- 
ate; and the trades unionists are praising State 
control which is the very last thing they want. 

I believe the idea that the mob is fickle is 
really quite mistaken. It would be far truer 
to say that the critics of the mob are fickle; 
and it would be truer still to say that they 
are false. The masses want something very 
simple, and the classes are always promising 
to give it them by means of something very 
complicated. The masses get the complica- 
tion without the gift; not because they are 
wrong in wanting the simple things, but be- 
cause their superiors have been wrong in sug- 
gesting the elaborate one. 

Indeed, their superiors know they are wrong, 
though they are generally too superior to say 
so. They prove it by offering to the mob an- 
other entirely different but equally elaborate 
system. That also is offered as a way of doing 
the simple thing; and that also fails to do it. 

That is what happened in the English eco- 
nomic system, when the educated English first 
preached competitive commerce and then col- 
lectivist politics. That is what has happened 
through all recent English history. For in- 
stance, Cobbett, perhaps the greatest man in all 
that history, spoke for millions of men when 
he demanded what he called Reform, the de- 
mand afterwards met by the Reform Bill. 
When that Bill became an act of Parliament, 
and was put into operation, the common people 
were disappointed with it, and Cobbett was 
disgusted with it. This was probably put 
down to the crankiness of Cobbett, and was 
certainly put down to the fickleness of popular 
opinion. But the attitude was not only rea- 
sonable; it was consistent and even continu- 
ous. It was rooted in the simple fact that the 
Reform Bill did not achieve reform. 
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_ The Isadora Duncan Dancers in a Classic Garden 
In September They Will Take Part in a Great Peace Festival at Athens 
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The Isadora Duncan Dancers— 
Anna, Irma, Teresa, Lisa and 
Margot — have recently sailed 
for France, to dance in Paris 
with Isadora herself. Late in 
the summer they will dance in 
the famous stadium of Dio- 
nysius at Athens to the music 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD GENTHE 


The photographs on these two 
Pages were made last month at 
“Greystone”, formerly the es- 
tate of Samuel Tilden and now 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Untermeyer. ‘he architectural 
features are the work of Wells 
Bosworth, while the incidental 
sculptures are by Paul Manship 








The Pupils of Isadora Are Now Dancing in Paris 


And will Later Give Performances in Various Capitals of Europe 
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Marie Doro, Still at Taormina, in Sicily 


Miss Doro has been Making Movies for the Past Year in Italy Under Herbert Brenon’s Direction 
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How to Settle the Irish Question 


A Modest Proposal, Likely to Prove Satisfactory to Everybody Concerned 


ERHAPS the most unfortunate aspect of 
Pes ever present Irish problem is that no 

one on either side of the conflict seems to 
have any practical solution of it. Impractica- 
ble suggestions there are, of course, in plenty. 
The Sinn Feiners suggest that they become an 
independent Republic; the British Government 
suggests that they shut their eyes and open 
their mouths and see what is put down their 
throats. Many worthy Congressmen, with one 
eye on the National Conventions, have sug- 
gested that America send over a couple of 
torpedo boats and rescue enslaved Erin from 
the bloodstained jaws of the British lion. 

Unfortunately there are practical objections 
toall of these. It is no good for four millions 
of people to say they are an independent Re- 
public if four hundred millions—the rest of 
the British Empire—say they are not; it is 
no good asking a Sinn Feiner to overlook the 
bitter drug contained in the sugar pill you 
offer him; you could not conquer the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen in the flush 
of its victory over a Power very much more 
powerful than Ireland, without quite a lot of 
trouble and expense. Yet, short of war, it is 
difficult to see how you are to make a British 
Empire do what it doesn’t like to do with what 
it considers its own. It is equally difficult to 
suggest a compromise. To agree with both 
parties in a dispute in which they are diametri- 
cally opposed is to maintain silence, and quite 
a number of Senatorial and Congressional can- 
didates cannot afford to maintain silence until 
the Presidential election is over. Yet there is 
a way out, and I am happy to put it forward 
for the use of any political candidate who 
wishes to gain a reputation for statesmanlike 
moderation—if any such there be. 

We are confronted by two axioms: First, 
the Irish, or a large section of them, refuse to 
be governed by the British; second, the British 
refuse to relinquish the control of an island 
which is of vital strategic importance to the 
Empire. Considering this, is there nothing to 
be found which may open the door to a com- 
promise? One point there is and one only. 

The British wish to continue to rule Ireland, 
but I cannot anywhere find proof that they 
wish to rule the Irish. If you spoke, on the 
principle of a newspaper reporter, to a hun- 
dred chance Englishmen in the streets of Lon- 
don I do not suppose you would find one who 
wishes to have anything to do with the Irish at 
all. The British do not hate the Irish; they 
only want to be rid of them. If it were pos- 
sible to sink the whole of Ireland thirty feet 
below the Atlantic and return it to its former 
altitude after a fortnight or so I believe you 
could raise almost any amount of money in 
England for the purpose. 


The Sinn Fein Point of View 


a us now consider the Sinn Fein point of 
view. The Sinn Feiner loves his country 
—but he has never shown any very real dis- 
like to leaving it. Generations of him have 
gone to America, have settled there and found 
wealth and political distinction and all that 
makes home happy. The majority of them 
have remained there, as senators, or congress- 
men, or ward politicians, or saloon keepers, or 
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policemen, and if you proposed to send them 
back to Ireland you would find that the mere 
suggestion annoyed them. In America they 
do not have to suffer alien domination. On the 
contrary, many ungrateful Americans have 
been known to ask if there is no league to free 
America from Irish rule. Fortunately they 
are in the minority. 

Let us consider America. 

We all know how America loves the Irish or 
if we don’t we only have to read the news- 
papers to learn it. We all know that there is 
no sacrifice America would not make for Ire- 
land. Incidentally we all know that the pres- 
ent is a particularly favourable juncture for 
suggesting any project for the good of Ireland. 
It is also worthy of remembrance that at the 
present time America is suffering from a great 
dearth of labour and domestic help. 

It is for the United States to take the first 
step. Instead of passing barren resolutions of 
sympathy or recognising republics which are 
not there, let it take the bold step of setting 
aside a territory of equal extent to the terri- 
tories claimed by the Sinn Fein Republic; let 
it set it aside for the benefit of Sinn Fein and 
welcome it into the United States, calling it 
New Erin. I admit there will be difficulties 
in the choice of this new home for Irish lib- 
erty, but they will be small compared with the 
problem they are to solve. Possibly the Re- 
publican majority of Albany might suggest 
some way whereby all Socialists and Red in- 
habitants of New York State be deported and, 
by a re-arrangement of title, the necessary pro- 
visions be made. This done, all that would 
remain would be to come to a joint agreement 
with the Governments of Great Britain and 
Ireland to share the cost of carrying over the 
whole of the Sinn Fein population of Ireland 
in a body, providing each with a satisfactory 
holding in New Erin and, say $500. 

The State of New Erin would be granted 
absolute independence, as in the case of the 
Philippines, Porto Rico or Hawaii. President 
de Valera would naturally be the first Gov- 
ernor-President; an Irish Senate and Congress 
would quickly get to work to bring into prac- 
tice the ideals of love and liberty already out- 
lined by the Irish Republicans and the well 
known capability for self-government of the 
new citizens would ensure the best relations 
with the Federal Government. 

As I have already pointed out, the British 
Government would be unlikely to hesitate at 
such a settlement except perhaps on the score 
of expense. But, against any outlay must be 
set off the value of the vacated island both 
actually and as a place of settlement for the 
demobilized British troops which are at pres- 
ent another of the Empire’s problems. It is 
certain that any loan, the proceeds of which 
were to be devoted to such a purpose would be 
immediately oversubscribed a hundred times in 
Great Britain, even if it carried no interest. 


Possible Objections Considered 


it is possible that a few Sinn Feiners, espe- 
cially the women among them, might raise 
sentimental objections to such a Hegira. I do 
not think there would be many. Emigration 
to America has long been their favourite hobby. 


They would find themselves, on arrival, wel- 
comed by their relatives, their friends, their 
sympathizers and indeed the whole population 
of the United States. Freed from the neces- 
sity of continual practice in marksmanship, 
bombing, cattle houghing and other military 
exercises, they would very quickly settle down 
to an idyllic existence of peace and plenty 
comparable to that of the Fortunate Islanders. 

Unless the scheme were tactfully approached 
it is possible that some objection might be 
raised by American voters—say in Texas or 
New Mexico—dispossessed of their patrimonial 
acres in order to make room for New Erin. 
Most of these could easily be silenced by 
liberal grants to be provided by the British 
Government; the irreconcilables would be 
marked out by their crass stubbornness and in- 
gratitude as inconsiderable and unworthy the 
name of “100% Americans’. To the more rea- 
sonable who desired nevertheless to remain in 
New Erin, it could be pointed out that the 
rest of America is already governed by Ireland 
in all but name, and manages to live fairly 
comfortably nevertheless; that New Erin, 
owing to its abundance of industrious men 
and virtuous women, would become a New 
Yukon for employers of labour and domestic 
help and would thus inevitably rise to be the 
most prosperous and contented state in the 
Union. As is well known, once freed from the 
brutalizing dominance of the blood-bespat- 
tered British, the Irish have always been the 
gentlest, the most peace loving, the most up- 
right and the most law-abiding people on 
God’s green earth. May we not be certain 
that in New Erin they will recreate those great 
Miliesian days when jewel-bespangled young 
women wandered happily from end to end of 
the Arcadian island; when, while the Saxon 
was still running wild in blue paint and dog 
skins, Irish letters, Irish faith, Irish heroism, 
and Irish probity, made her the one bright 
spot in a world of barbarism? 

Happiest of all would be the people of the 
United States, for it would be given to them 
to put in practical shape those national ideals 
of which we have all heard so much, of wel- 
coming to their corporeal bosoms those op- 
pressed millions whose wrongs even to-day are 
causing so many sleepless nights in the most 
eligible residential districts of Washington, 
and of reviving those happy days gone by when 
labour was cheap and domestic help abundant. 

Even the British would rejoice—though that 
is but a minor consideration. I do not sup- 
pose it could be other than agreeable even to 
the most brutally British among them to be 
freed from their present rdle of bloody-minded 
tyrants, murderers and ravishers. ‘The pro- 
phetic eye can even foresee the day, in the not 
too distant future, when the British themselves 
will beg America to extend her hospitality to 
other oppressed nationalities from within their 
Empire. Not perhaps in our time will it come, 
but our sons will live to see the day when the 
State of New Hindustan stands beside that of 
New Erin, and each extends a hand to the New 
Transvaal. When that day comes we may feel 
indeed that America has achieved her destiny 
and we may leave the British to follow their 
own inglorious path of Empire. 
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HJALMAR BRKANTING 


The Prime Minister of 
Sweden, who, after a re- 
markable career as editor, 
author and astronomer, 
has become one of the 
most important liberal 
political figures of 
Europe. Since the late 
70’s he has been the 
brains of the Swedish 
Socialist party. and in 
1917 became Minister of 
Finance in the Swedish 
Government 


MRS. LILLEBIL 
IBSEN 


Mrs. Ibsen is the wife 
of Henrik Ibsen’s grand- 
son and, as a dancer of 
the first order, has kept 
the name of the great 
Norwegian dramatist in 
the public eye of the 
North. Mrs. Ibsen has 
recently left Scandinavia 
for a tour of America 


meen nents. San cere 


A Scandinavian Hall of Fame 
Notables in the Life of the North, Photographed by Henry B. Goodwin 
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DR. HENRY B. 
GOODWIN 


A notable figure in the 
artistic life of Stock- 
holm; a patron and 
friend of the arts in 
general and one of the 
half dozen most distin- 
guished photographers of 
our time. A long suc- 
cession of his camera 
studies have appeared in 
this magazine, where 
they have created an im- 
mense amount of favour- 
able discussion 


KERSTIN 
STRINDBERG 


Daughter of August 
Strindberg, the great 
Swedish novelist and 
dramatist. This beauti- 
ful picture is an admir- 
able example of Mr. 
Goodwin’s art and al- 
most reminds one, by its 
boldness and sweep, of 
a portrait by Sargent 
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The Coming of Spring, by Lucile Swan Blum. 
a young American sculptress who has looked for inspiration to the ideals of Chinese art. 


This heroic statue is one of a pair designed for the gate of a garden, by 
She has recently left the United 


States for a year in the South Sea Islands with her husband, Jerome Blum, the painter, and Frederic O’Brien, the author of 
that deservedly popular new book “White Shadows in the South Seas” 


The Progress of Psychoanalysis 


The Importance of the Discovery, by Dr. Siegmund Freud, of the Subconscious Self 


O idea has made more extraordinary ad- 

vances in the last few years than the 

Freudian theory of the indestructibility 
of spiritual energy,—the theory that it is as 
impossible to annzhilate an impulse or desire 
as to annihilate matter or physical energy and 
that any attempt to do so amounts merely to 
a suppression of the impulse, which goes on 
manifesting itself with equal strength in 
some disguised form. We meet it so often in 
fiction, in poetry and on the stage; we hear 
so much of the increasing use by neurologists 
of psycho-analysis; and we have all had such 
vigorous introductions to psychoanalysis by 
friends who have espoused it like a religion 
that we are a little surprised when we find Dr. 
Siegmund Freud himself, complaining bitterly 
that, so far as orthodox science is concerned, 
psychoanalysis is still an outlaw. 

“Frankly I shall dissuade you from coming 
to hear me a second time,” he has recently told 
his students. ‘Furthermore, should I find any- 
one among you who does not feel satisfied with 
a cursory acquaintance with psychoanalysis, 
but who would like to enter into a more endur- 
ing relationship with it, I shall not only dis- 
suade him, but J shaJl actually warn him against 
it. As things stand, a person would, by such a 
choice of profession, ruin his every chance of 
success at a university, and if he goes out into 
the world as a practising physician, he will find 
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COURTESY OF EOWARO L. BERNAYS 


DR. SIEGMUND FREUD 
Whose “Introduction to Psychoanalysis” 
has just been published by Boni and 

Liveright in an English translation 


himself in a society which does not understand 
his aims, which regards him with suspicion 
and hostility, and which turns loose upon him 
all the malicious spirits which lurk within it.” 

This ironic note is characteristic of Dr. 
Freud's recent series of lectures delivered as 
An Introduction to Psychoanalysis. They take 


on a kind of dramatic interest and really be- 
come an apologia for the life of the lecturer. 
For not only do we find in them the clearest 
and most complete brief exposition of psycho- 
analysis which has yet appeared, but we are 
also presented with a striking portrait of the 
Freud whom Havelock Ellis has described as 
essentially an artist,—the extraordinary Vien- 
nese Jew with his rare equipment of combined 
creative imagination and _ scientific passion 
for truth, with his pride in his position as an 
international figure and his scorn for the stu- 
pidity and prejudice of a world which insists 
upon regarding him as a kind of pornographic 
necromancer, who has insulted the innocence 
of childhood by asserting that every baby is 
a fully-developed Nero. 

Outside of Freud’s lecture room, all Europe 
is organized for slaughter and destruction, hu- 
manity is intent on manufacturing a thousand 
cases of nervous disorder for every one that 
i’reud can cure. But within the lecture-room 
as a citizen of the free republic of thought and 
perhaps also as a Jew, the lecturer maintains 
his place above the tumult, and explains, with 
calmness and patience, how little human indi- 
viduals (let alone nations) really know what 
they are doing or why they are doing it. Do 
they blame him for vilifving human nature, 
for insisting that it struggles continually with 
passions which seem (Continued on page 86) 
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ENRICO 
CARUSO 


Is here shown en 
route to South 
America, where 
he narrowly es- 
caped death from 
a bomb explosion 
while singing in 
opera. The pic- 
ture is very in- 
teresting, sartori- 
ally, showing as 
it does, what the 
well undressed 
man will wear, 
while _ travelling 
in a sleeping car 
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FRANK A. VANDERLIP, CHEZ LUI 


The suspicion is growing, everywhere in America, that Mr. Vanderlip is 

not a man but a syndicate. Color is lent to the theory by the vast array 

of achievements which are credited to him in all departments of life. He 

is here shown in the act of outstripping the late Jules Verne’s peregrinat- 
ing hero and circling the globe in eighty seconds 


FIDDLERS THREE 
Here is a triumvirate of the greatest violinists in the world—all young, 
smiling, popular, and all of them warm friends. At the left is Jascha 
Heifetz; next to him Von Varlich, the singer; then Fritz Kreisler; and 
Efrem Zimbalist. The guardian angels hovering above them are, on the 
left, Mrs. Zimbalist (she is Alma Gluck, to most of us) and Mrs. Kreisler 
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Kodaked—Out of Office Hours 


A Temporary Parking-place for Pet Hobby Horses 
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CHARLES 
M. SCHWAB 


Has lately con- 
structed for him- 
self a _ fabulous 
country estate at 
Loretto, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he 
has helped with 
his own hands in 
the work of exca- 
vation, sometimes 
(as in the case 
above) employing 
his favorite im- 
plement for exca- 
vating—a slightly 
lofted mid - iron 
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A Backward Glance at America 
Thoughts on Change and on Everything, Fifty Years Hence 


other student of the Dombey Chronicles, 

will remember how, on the famous oc- 
casion of Mr. Dombey’s approaching second 
marriage, Mrs. Chick explained to poor Miss 
Tox about Change. 

“Change!” exclaimed Mrs. Chick, with 
severe philosophy, “‘why, my gracious me, what 
is there that does not change! Even the silk- 
worm, who I am sure might be supposed not 
to trouble itself about such subjects, changes 
into all sorts of unexpected things continu- 
ally!” 

No one alive but must have felt on occasion 
during the last six years that there may be a 
little too much of this same good thing. 

I remember a certain day, in Cornwall, just 
about six years ago, where, on a green field 
just above a certain cottage the local village 
races were held. It was a hot misty Cornish 
day—the sea below the field was lost in a heat 
haze, the coastguard cottages were dazzling 
white against the blue, the farmers and the 
fishermen mopped their sweating brows in 
large blue handkerchiefs, the one and only 
bookie (a stout and almost naked heap of 
perspiration) was screaming ‘Two to one on 
Cornish Cream! ‘Three to one on Lassie!”, 
the little bell (a dinner-bell from the neigh- 
bouring public-house) rings, round go the two 
or three little ragged ponies, the villagers cheer, 
the sun sinks a little lower towards the misted 
sea, a farmer mutters hoarsely in my ear— 
“Looks bad about this ’ere war. ‘They say, in 
the post-office, that the Germans are crossed 
into Belgium. Now where might this Belgium 
be, Mister?” 

Six years have passed; Emperors are worth 
less than two a penny, butter is worth three 
shillings a pound, Presidents are somewhere 
in between the two, names like Verdun and 
Bolshevism and Foch and Hindenburg are 
household words and there is a statue to Nurse 
Cavell in Trafalgar Square. 


Gi HARRY JOHNSTON, and every 


Cornwall Again 


HIS is all platitudinous enough. The 

point is simply here. Yesterday, once more 
I climbed to the green field in Cornwall, once 
more it was a burning, blazing day of heat, 
once more there was the dinner-bell, once more 
the bookie shouting ‘‘Two to one on Blue Boy”, 
once more the farmers and the fishermen 
mopped their brows, once more the same air 
of placid content and cheerful indifferent 
well-being. ‘Content! Well-being!” I can 
hear a villager indignantly remark, ‘Content? 
—with butter what it is, and sugar what it is, 
and new fishing-tackle what it is, and the price 
of fish the only thing that’s going down!” 

Yes, certainly, not content as to actual liv- 
ing conditions, but I seem to remember some- 
thing of the same before the war—complaints 
about one thing or another always, because 
that’s human nature’s way. It is true also 
that there were certain fishermen and certain 
farmers absent from that little race-meeting 
yesterday and they will never return. Nor will 
their families forget them; their names are in- 
scribed on the granite cross that stands out 
high above the Atlantic for all men to see and 
gratefully remember. But there is the reflec- 
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tion there, however eagerly certain poets and 
pessimists may deny it, that they died glori- 
ously and are heroes forever. 

On the whole, nevertheless, the little things 
remain. When a fisherman empties his boat 
in the harbour, the gulls flash down in a tan- 
gled heap and fight upon the water; the church 
clock strikes ten when it is two o’clock, as it 
has always done; the postwoman delivers the 
letters with the same jokes about the weather, 
and the same baby (as it seems) pulls the 
same cat by the ears, two cottages up the road. 

Fifty years hence it will be, I do not doubt, 
as it is to-day. Nothing is more curious than 
the little ‘difference that inventions and dis- 
coveries work upon human nature. 

Mr. Wells may have been astonishingly cor- 
rect in his prophecy of aeroplanes; he has been 
astonishingly wrong in the effect upon human 
nature that those aeroplanes are having. Five 
years ago, what Utopias, what Democracies, 
what Ideal States seemed to be the only pos- 
sible outcome of our troubles and disasters! 

Now even Mr. Blatchford in his Sunday 
sermon is compelled to admit that the true 
Democracies seem to him unlikely because “‘the 
people simply don’t want to be bothered!” 

Nor do I find this depressing. The fine 
tangled confusion that human nature has al- 
ways been, human nature will always contrive 
to be. The war has taught us at any rate this, 
that Devils are as rare as Angels, and that 
what we have been we are, and what we are 
we will be. 

The war also has brought many of us to 
this paradox: that while the love of one’s coun- 
try seems as strong an instinct as ever it was, 
stronger indeed than it used to be, the loves 
and hatreds of different countries, the one for 
the other, are entirely false and unsubstantial. 

I believe indeed that impulses, like fevers, 
can sweep over a country and turn it sick and 
evil, just as the Prussian fever swept Germany, 
but about countries as a whole may I be pre- 
vented from ever again dogmatizing. 

Since my return from America I have been 
asked to write articles, books, lectures, on 
“What America Is’, “The Spirit of America” 
and so on. Before my visit there, buoyed up 
with text-books, fresh from the latest American 
farce and the newest American novel, I might 
have fancied that I could answer my question. 

But now may I forever hold my peace. 

On looking back through my nine months’ 
experiences in the United States it is, alas, 
none of the useful things that I remember. I 
had no real experience of the American treat- 
ment of the Irish question; I never learnt 
“what America as a whole thinks about Pro- 
hibition”; I never, God forgive me, even dis- 
covered the true and essential difference be- 
tween a Democrat and a Republican, I am 
completely confused as to what “the true Amer- 
ican thinks about England”, I am helpless be- 
fore the great question of the effect that “the 
vote will have upon the American woman”. 

I don’t even know what effect it has had so 
far upon the British woman. 

I remember, in fact, all the wrong things 
about America. I remember, I suppose, the 
things that I will discover once again if I am 
alive and strong in fifty years’ time and make 


another American plunge. I noticed the things 
that I should have noticed in Egypt two thou- 
sand years ago, and that somebody will proba- 
bly be noticing in China two thousand years 
hence. 


Memoirs of America 


REMEMBER, for instance, a snowy day in 

Boston, with a little soldier large-spectacled, 
over-trousered, manfully doing policeman’s 
duty in a crowded thoroughfare, new to it, 
strange to it, pathetic and valiant. I remember 
the best doctor in the United States taking me 
to a music hall in Indianapolis and getting 
extremely excited over two performing seals. 
I remember the sun rising over the Arizona 
Canyon and one of the Show Indians coming 
out in a blanket from his Show House, watch- 
ing the glory in perfect silence and then going 
back to bed again. I remember a great book- 
seller in Cleveland and a perfect Irishman who 
was Wellesley College’s official chauffeur. I 
remember a wild-cat in San Francisco’s China- 
town, a beautiful lady acting to slow music in 
a Los Angeles picture village, an orange tree 
in Santa Barbara, and the purple mist over the 
Texan desert. I remember General Pershing 
kissing a little boy in New Orleans, myself 
catching a red snapper below Miami, and a 
very clever coloured boxer in Jacksonville. I 
remember (oh! don’t I remember) the librarian 
ladies at Atlanta, Miss Ellen Glasgow’s house 
in Richmond, and the brown river at James- 
town. I remember Mr. Hergesheimer’s smile, 
and the taxis waiting in Fifth Avenue until the 
lights change from red to yellow. I remember 
John Barrymore in Richard III, Richard Ben- 
nett in Beyond the Horizon, and Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
justly famed ‘‘Frolics’; I remember M. Maeter- 
linck’s one and only lecture, the Harvard-Yale 
football match, and Mr. Hackett’s book shop at 
Yale. I remember Frank Crowninshield’s 
office, the messenger boys shooting craps in the 
Senate at Washington, and the Loan Drive in 
Portland, Oregon. I remember Mr. Ben 
Hecht’s scorn of me in Chicago, and Carl 
Sandburg’s friendliness in the same place, and, 
in the same place once more, Mr. Scipa acting 
the second act of ‘“Tosca” so violently that he 
knocked the furniture over and amazed the 
conductor; I remember drinking Booth Tark- 
ington’s tea, being lost at two o'clock in the 
morning in a motor car somewhere in Indi- 
anapolis, and a lecture of mine before West 
Virginia University at which nobody at all 
was present. I remember seeing the top of 
Mr. Hearst’s head at a theatre and not liking 
the look of it; discussing the Irish question 
with a lady in Iowa City and only afterwards 
discovering that she was a Spaniard and hadn’t 
understood a word I had said; and I remember 
making friends for life with people in Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, Greencastle and Cincin- 


nati. I remember—well, of course, I can go on 
forever. There’s nothing to be gained by my 
doing so. 


My point, at any rate, is made—and my 
point is simply this, that it’s high time that 
people gave up doing two things. The first 
thing is saying “I confidently expect that 
everything will be better (or worse) to-mor- 
row,” and the second (Continued on page 100) 
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Lola Fisher, as an [rish Heroine 
Her Latest and Very Charming Role in the Recent Production of “All Souls’ Eve” 
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The Critics and the Newspapers 


Why It Is No Longer Necessary to Believe the News 


some of the recent attacks on the press 
were not wholly irrelevant. They dealt 
with definite points and cited specific instances. 

Till recently the moral rebukes of news- 
papers, in the magazines, had no more to do 
with newspapers than with any other outcome 
of the corrupted nature of man. They usually 
said newspaper men were liars and sold them- 
selves for gold: and the article for the rest 
was hardly more than a paraphrase of the 
decalogue and the golden rule, naming no 
names, of course. 

There was sometimes added a lecture on re- 
finement and on the decorous use of the En- 
glish language. Now these exasperating per- 
sons still exist and I am no such optimist as 
even to hope that their number is diminishing. 
Belief in this unearthly simplicity of human 
affairs has survived the war and survived the 
peace discussion, and to this day there are 
hundreds of persons in the State of Massa- 
chusetts alone. who think they can elevate a 
newspaper man, elevate everybody, merely by 
expanding one of Dr. Watt’s hymns into an 
article for the Atlantic Monthly. 

The expression of an exalted sentiment in 
a vacuum is certainly a habit of the tribe. 

And so must the sermons on manners con- 
tinue, like the one just published in a serious 
magazine on the. lack of gentility among edi- 
tors. Gentlemen do not boast, so then editors 
are not gentlemen. Would a real gentleman 
ever say that he was the most widely circulated 
gentleman in the western hemisphere? 

Certainly not. 

It is doubtful if a true gentleman would 
care to circulate at all, and if he did circulate 
he would be extremely circumspect as to the 
sort of people with whom he circulated. Would 
a thorough gentleman ever declare loudly in 
public that he was a clean gentleman who 
might safely be admitted into any home? And 
so on—and then the article breaks off abruptly, 
though there was no more reason for its break- 
ing off than there was for its ever beginning, 
for the indelicacy of the situation is infinite. 


IN ‘tome of the men must have noticed that 


The “Gentleman” of the Serious Magazine 


HERE is no meaning in all this to an editor 

and it is fortunate for us all that there is 
not. Nobody wants an editor to be the pompous, 
literal-minded, half-imbecile perscn implied 
by the word “gentleman” in these articles. 
Nobody is disturbed by conventional forms of 
advertisement for a newspaper, for a bank, for 
a presidential candidate, or for a volume of 
verse. Gentlemen in this sense are hopelessly 
genteel. Gentlemen in this sense do not exist 
save in a social climber’s vocabulary, just as 
a “refined lady” is never to be found in this 
world except under “Boarders Wanted” in the 
nhewspapers—both words being dead, ages ago, 
though little snobs in magazines still pick their 
bones at intervals. 

It is a remarkable thing, when you consider 
the sort of criticism to which newspapers have 
been subjected for the past ten years, that they 
should be as decent as they are. 

But at the present moment there is a dif- 
ference. Criticism of the newspapers is be- 
coming matter of fact and suggesting definite 


By A VICTIM OF PROPAGANDA 


changes. It is saying less about sin and more 
about stupidity, and it raises practical ques- 
tions in regard to the exercise of common sense.. 
It asks whether the exercise of a higher de- 
gree of common sense in certain specified re- 
spects would in the long run be injurious to 
a newspaper. Is the demand for misinforma- 
tion so great as to be practically irresistible? 

This recent criticism, as I understand it, 
does not apply to the editorial columns, but 
only to the news. Except in matters remote 
from their personal prepossessions people do 
not desire dispassionate editorials or leading 
articles. Editorials exist for the expression of 
habits of feeling formed long in advance of 
contemporary occurrences and retained regard- 
less of anything that may occur. They are not 
read for the acquisition of new ideas but for 
the confirmation of old emotions. When Con- 
gress adjourns, you turn to a Democratic edi- 
torial page in order to find the following: 
“Responsibility for the disgraceful record of 
what is doubtless the most discreditable ses- 
sion of a legislative body in the history of this 
country, if not of the world, rests exclusively 
upon the Republican Congress. In its malevo- 
lent hostility to the President, it has balked 
every wise measure that has been brought be- 
fore it, and its final act of sheer malignity is 
a fitting climax to its career. By saddling the 
Humpty act with the insidious waste basket 
amendment on the absurd pretense of Con- 
gressional control over Executive waste baskets, 
thus compelling a self-respecting President to 
veto it, Congress has shown once more just 
what we may expect of a Repub—” 

And you turn to a Republican editorial page 
in order that you may read: “The highly 
creditable record of the Congress which now 
concludes its labors, a record that will compare 
favorably with that of any session of a legis- 
lative body in this country, if not throughout 
the world, is the more remarkable in view of 
the obstacles which it encountered. Convened 
in the chaos of public affairs resulting from 
the riotous years of Democratic incompetence, 
balked at every turn by the selfish obstinacy 
of the President, it has to its credit neverthe- 
less a substantial body of remedial legisla- 
tion. Responsibility for the failure of certain 
measures of vital public interest rests exclu- 
sively upon the President and his final act of 
sheer malevolence is a fitting climax to his 
career. By vetoing the Humpty act, as im- 
proved by the admirable waste basket amend- 
ment, on the absurd pretense of presidential 
control over Executive waste baskets, thus ap- 
pealing to a principle which no self-respecting 
Congress could admit, he has once more shown 
just what we had learned to expect of a 
Democ—” 

You turn to the right page to find these 
things and you do find them, and you would 
be disappointed, if you did not. They do not 
depend on what happens at any particular 
Congress. They are always said at the ad- 
journment of every Congress. They are inde- 
pendent of the shifting facts of life and they 
are not approached in a spirit of inquiry. 
Reformers would no more dream of altering 
the editorial pages of the leading Democratic 
and Republican organs in this country than 


they would dream of tampering with Christ- 
mas carols. In New York City especially, 
people have formed home ties with certain 
editorial pages. Ii is a satisfaction at least to 
find some things in their places. They may 
not, after thirty years, read the same articles 
in The Times and Tribune, but they like to 
feel that they are there, and they dislike very 
much the mixing up of the familiar properties 
of accustomed objects. To find a Times kind 
of thing in a Tribune leading article or a 
Tribune kind of thing in a Times leading 
article would be almost as disturbing as if, 
on waking in the morning, one saw the dog’s 
tail on the cat and the cat’s tail on the dog. 
And there would be no conceivable advantage 
in it. Mix a Republican with a Democrat 
and you do not get intelligence: you merely 
get, for a great body of customary readers, a 
disagreeable surprise. 


The Reporting of Russia 


UT while the new critics do not wish to 
curb or blend the voluptuous personalities 
of Republicans, Democrats, Radicals, Moder- 
ate Radicals, and Socialists, as expanding in 
the editorial pages of their respective news- 
papers, or to change in the least their interpre- 
tation of events, they do desire that the events 
be somewhere reported. They believe it would 
be safe for any newspaper to report what is 
going on instead of what the editor thinks 
ought to be going on, or what he thinks people 
would like to believe is going on. And their 
favorite illustration is the course of events in 
Russia. 

No matter how Bolshevist or Anti-Bolshevist 
an editor may have been, there does not seem 
to have been any necessity of inventing the 
history of Russia during the entire year 1919. 
Arguments may be advanced for not mention- 
ing Russia in 1919. Editors would have saved 
a good deal of money by forgetting all about 
Russia during 1919, and the results to the 
reader at the end of the year would have been 
identical. But having once decided not to 
omit Russia they were not at liberty to gratify 
their preference as to the kind of Russia they 
would put in. It was not necessary for six 
months to announce defeats as victories. A 
man is not volcanic simply because he reports 
the eruption of a volcano; and an editor is not 
a Bolshevist because he reports a Bolshevist 
success. 

Yet some such notion controlled the news 
service of the western world for an entire year. 
To admit that Bolshevism was gaining ground 
was supposed to mean that you liked it. So, 
when the Bolshevists were sweeping over Rus- 
sia, editors imagined that they would be mis- 
taken for Bolshevists if they mentioned it. 
They somehow thought that the sound, sensi- 
ble Anti-Bolshevist thing to do was to say that 
the Bolshevists were being swept out of Russia. 
Because Lord Northcliffe feared the spread of 
Bolshevism, the London Times was,. apparent- 
ly, forbidden to observe that it had spread. 
And this spirit in the news columns was car- 
ried so far that we might just as well have 
been without any news columns at all. Critics 
of the press do not believe that the conceal- 
ment of unpleasant (Continued on page 88) 
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THE HIGH POWERED GADABOUT 


Boys, beware! The summer season is at hand, a fatal season for 
bachelors and partially married men. Beware the summer resorts, the 
mountains, the highways, and, most of all, the beaches. Beware, par- 
ticularly, of drinking in the landscape with a girl like this. Re- 
member what the doctors say about auto-intoxication 





THE DEADLY APPROACH 


All rules of golf are shattered by this 

alluring lady of the links who roams 

feverishly over the course seeking her 

victims. Manifestly, with a girl like 

this on the links, no sane man would 

be fatuous enough to keep his eye on 
a silly golf-ball 
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THE LOBBYIST IN COURT 
Here is another out-door vampire, who 
has only two axioms in mind when she 
plays tennis with a chap: first, that 
love, despite its double faults, is ex- 
clusively a matter of perfect service 
and, second, that, as far as she is con- 
cerned, the best part of any game with 

a man is in the receiving 





ONE OF THE WRECKING CREW 
The man who said that sirens were extinct must 
have overlooked the beaches, for this most edible 
form of sea-food is frequently served on the half- 
swell of our most popular shore resorts. A little 
of this delicacy is most desirable, but over-in- 
dulgence in shore dinners is generally disastrous 








A DANGEROUS HABIT 


It’s all very well for a man to say 

that any habit becomes a lady, but it’s 

absolutely deadly for a man to permit 

any lady to become a habit. Remem- 

ber that this type of girl always relies 

on two things—both of them fatal to 
a man—the check and the whip 
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LESS RESOLUTE THAN VANITIE 


And then there is the yachting vam- 
pire, or ship-model, whose work always 
grows smoother as the ocean grows 
rougher. Believe us, she is never en- 
tirely at sea. As a substitute for a 
yacht, she can get remarkable results 
out of an ordinary Cape Cod hammock. 
All she needs is a crew of one man 


THE SUPER VAMPIRE 


This is the queen vampire of them all—the 
mousy little Sofa-Girl. “Those outdoor girls can 
have all the beach parties and sunburns they 
like,” she says, “and all the motors and dust. 
What I want—and what I get—is proposals!” 


Gentlemen! Beware the Summer Vampire! 


For she is More Subtile than Any Beast of the Field 
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What Is the Matter With Your Golf Game? 


There Must be Something Wrong With It, or You Wouldn’t Play 


object of which was to select the most 

appropriate idea for a golf memorial or 
monument, I am sure I should romp home a 
winner. I feel that I can safely outline the 
main features of my idea, one reason being 
that I have legally reserved all rights (includ- 
ing the Scandinavian), another that I have 
already filed plans and specifications with the 
New York Building Department which abso- 
lutely ties up any actual construction for at 
least ten years, and another—perhaps the most 
cogent—that there is not the faintest proba- 
bility of any such competition ever being held. 

With these things fully understood, I think 
I can safely describe the winning idea, which 
is, briefly, as follows: My design, when exe- 
cuted, will take the form of a monument. The 
setting—which is véry important—will be a 
desert. Just which desert it will be I have 
not quite decided. I have looked over a great 
many. The Sahara, naturally, comes to mind, 
but I find the contours rather uninteresting; 
there is more roll to the Mojave, and some of 
the smaller deserts in the interior of China are 
quite nice. All things considered, however, I 
think that the desert which confronts one from 
the second tee at the National Golf Course at 
Southampton will be an almost perfect loca- 
tion for my tremendous conception. 

In the midst of this great waste will be 
placed a granite figure, monolithic, of course, 
and not less than eight hundred feet long, a 
figure of the Goddess of Golf, represented as a 
tremendous Sphinx with a Scotch face. The 
features, by the way, will be a composite view 
of Walter Hagen, Jim Barnes, Harry Vardon, 
myself, Bobby Gardner and Cecil Leitch— 
you grasp the idea? But that is not all. The 
Goddess will crouch upon a superb base, sup- 
plemented by a terrace on which will be carved, 
in comic-relief, a myriad of figures carrying in 
their myriad hands an equal myriad of nib- 
licks. Above their heads, forming a frieze, 
will be the inscription, in colossal letters: 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MY 
GOLF GAME? 


Well, now, I ask you, could anything express 
golf more completely >—the mystery, the never- 
answered question, the lure, the false hopes, 
the broken hearts—and drivers ? 

All this, of course, will be hewn from the liv- 
ing rock, and right here let me smash any little 
groundling who may rise to remark that there 
are no rocks, living or dead, on the east end of 
Long Island. How absurd!—of course there 
aren’t,—but there is Connecticut, just a good 
brassy shot to the north’ard, simply one large 
chunk of rock. Why, with a pontoon bridge 
from Sag Harbor to New London, or a tunnel, 
the thing would be easy. 

Just re-read that inscription: “What is the 
matter with my golf game?” Of course, it 
really ought to be: “What in hell is the matter 
With my golf game?” but I cut out the cussing 
for reasons of economy. Stone-carver’s helpers 
are now getting twelve dollars for a four-hour 
day, and economy has been my watch-word ever 
since I began mulling over this thing,—so let 
it stand in its simple, abbreviated form. 

Is there a golfer in the world who has not, 


[' I were invited to enter a competition, the 
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on innumerable occasions, asked himself that 
fatal question, with all its: agonizing varia- 
tions? Sometimes it is “What is the matter 
with my driving?”, or “my putting’, or “my 
iron-shots”; it all amounts to the same thing 
in the end. Something is rotten somewhere in 
Denmark, and the tortured soul sends up its 
plaintive wail to the Deity of Golf. 

Of course the Sphinx never answers. The 
riddle is never solved. That would spoil 
everything. 


The Dullness of a Perfect Form 


O, the fascination of the game lies in its 
inscrutable quality. Once a player dis- 
covers the faults of his driving, say, and cor- 
rects them and begins consistently to line ‘em 
out by the 200-yd. mark, all real interest in 
that department ceases. He won’t admit it, 
but what he really thinks about at night when 
he kneels by the bed and tries to make his wife 
think he is saying his prayers, is some other 
phase of the problem. Why is it, he asks, that 
he has begun to stub his mid-iron so continual- 
ly. Honestly I can imagine nothing more 
dreadful than the state of mind of some old 
master of the game, like Walter Travis, for 
instance, who analyzes every detail, and cor- 
rects every fault of his form until he attains ab- 
solute mechanical perfection. It must be hor- 
rible. I understand Travis has gone off a bit 
in his game of late and I want to congratulate 
him heartily. 

I think I can speak for a large class,—the 
far-from-silent majority.—when I say that I 
shall never know the boredom of perfection in 
my game. It is simply marvellous the number of 
wrong things I can doin a golfing way. I have 
in my office a card catalogue of over two thou- 
sand different radical defects, yet I never play 
a round without un-earthing—yes, un-earthing 
is the word,—two or three perfect little beauties 
that I had never thought of before. ‘This is all 
a revelation and an inspiration to me. My 
case has been diagnosed by several clinics of 
professionals and I have undergone many 
major operations such as having the great 
tendon at the back of my neck entirely removed 
so that I could not jerk my head up after every 
shot, like a nubian lion when he first scents 
blood. All without avail! I never improve. 

A few weeks ago I played a most exciting 
match at the Nassau Country Club. Every 
drive I made that day shot directly off the toe 
of my driver at an angle of 62% degrees to 
the right of me. They were all low and far; 
far too low, and far too far. Out by the ninth 
hole I got off a particularly rakish shot which 
disappeared into thick woods. Undaunted, I 
pursued it into the forest. My caddy had fled, 
long ago; my opponent was about a half-mile 
to the East. Alone and unaided I chopped 
my own way, and my ball’s way, through an 
impenetrable jungle until a last final effort 
brought us out—the ball and me—into the 
open again. After this, I played nine more 
holes, all alone. When I turned in my card 
the greens-keeper informed me that I was not 
on the Nassau Country Club course at all, but 
had finished the last nine holes at Piping Rock! 

Now, you see, there was something radically 
wrong with my drives that day. I have since 


found out that it was because I was standing 
with my feet too close to the ground. I have 
had some low clogs built which raise me seven- 
eighths of an inch above tee-level with the re- 
sult that I now drive from the heel of my club 
and never from the toe. 

Thus I always have a new problem to grap- 
ple with, a new answer to seek to the eternal 
question: What is the matter with my golf 
game?—and a joyous thing about it all is 
that each new solution of my troubles seems 
to be the right one, until I try it. 

Thus I am very happy at the moment of 
writing, for I verily believe that I have at last 
hit upon the one basic reason for all my 
foozles. And this reason I stumbled upon 
quite by accident. 


The Golfing Tanners 


WAS recently sitting on the terrace of the 

Oakland Golf Club while the Annual 
Tournament of the Associated Tanning In- 
dustries was being completed. I am not a 
Tanner myself—I am more tanned than tan- 
ning,—but permit me to say, in parenthesis, 
that I think it a splendid custom of these great 
guilds of trade, these worthy Tanners, and 
similar groups, Hook-and-Eye Manufacturers, 
Sanitary Supply Companies, and so forth, oc- 
casionally to forsake their shops and factories 
for a day in God’s green country. It must put 
heart in their tanning, and something equally 
good into their hooking and eyeing. But, hav- 
ing said this much, let me with equal frankness 
say that they do not usually dress the part of 
golfers with much conviction. I was greatly 
struck with this as I watched the Tanners re- 
turn. There was a far-too-great prevalence of 
the dark, long trouser, the black shoe, and the 
gray or khaki shirt. 

“How,” I thought, “can men expect to play 
golf in clothes like that?” 

Musing over this thought, as I read my 
mail the next morning, I was idly opening a 
folder from one of our leading dealers in sport- 
ing garments when, suddenly, like an accusing 
finger, truth leaped from the page and pointed 
straight at me. ‘You, too!” it seemed to say. 

“If there is anything wrong with your iron- 
shots, have you ever thought of trying one of 
our sliding-shoulder Glenlivvet Cardigans? 
Wool, straight from the moors of St. An- 
drews!” 

“For a firm-stance and a clean clout—try a 
pair of Duncraig Brogues, ox-hide soles, with 
the Prestwick toe! 

“The Dumfries pattern breeches heather- 
mixture, for the tricksy putt that wins the 
match.” 

Hoot mon! It was all so refreshing, and 
so startlingly clear! Here I have been dub- 
bing round a hundred courses in a pair of 
dingy flannel trousers and an outing shirt 
when what I really needed was a Glenlivvet 
Cardigan with a sliding shoulder—as illus- 
trated with an arrow pointing west: 

Well, I’ve ordered a complete new outfit, 
and something tells me that at last I’ve really 
discovered what is the’ matter with my golf 
game. If not, by Jove, I vow I'll try a round 
with nothing on at all! That ought to affect 
someone’s score—even if it is not my own. 
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MARCIA STEIN 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
Whose remarkable “Aria da Capo” has been 
produced with great success by the Province- 
town Players. This ironic little piece achieves 

a dignity rarely found in one-act plays 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Owes his present position as a dramatist 
to his unrivalled ability to portray the 


VANITY FAIR 





ARNOLD GFNTHE 
ZOE AKINS 
The author of “Déclassée”. Theatrical though 
her plays may be in their construction, Miss 
Akins brings a vivid and distinctive wit and 
genuine poetic feeling to whatever she touches 


PIRIE MACDONALD 





ludicrous aspects of the American adoles- 
cent. In “Poldekin”, which George Arliss 
will bring to New York next season, he 
adds a more serious play to his successes 


PHILIP MOELLER 


Has written a number of historical 
comedies in which erudition, broad 
buffoonery and epigrammatic wit 
are amusingly combined. Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell is now presenting 
his “Madame Sand” in London 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


Has recently been awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for his play ‘“‘Beyond 
the Horizon’, the best naturalistic 
tragedy of American life yet pro- 
duced. It is rumoured that Lionel 
Barrymore is to appear in ‘‘Gold” 





A Group of American Dramatists 


Who Still Regard the Drama as a Form of Literature 


HE first full season of peace has proved the best year the American theatre 

has ever had. The best financially—fifty first-class playhouses open in 
New York and most of them doing nicely, thank you. The best artistically— 
native production methods, from “Richard III” to “What’s in a Name?”, 
outdistanced London and Paris. The best in imported plays—from “Abraham 
Lincoln” to “Jane Clegg”. And also the best—and this is the most important 
item—in American comedy and drama. Sound dramatic art is at last good 
business, and our own playwrights make us believe again in the coming of 
the Great American Drama. 

Booth Tarkington, master of popular success from the days of “The Man 
from Home”, has written in “Clarence”, a fine and frisky comedy of American 
types, as delightful and genuinely artistic as any of his stories and quite 
untouched by the theatricalism of his earlier collaborations for the stage. 


To Zoé Akins and to Ethel Barrymore our theatre owes a debt for the only 
convincing piece of tragic writing in the Pinerotic manner ever ‘made in 
America”. And “Déclassée” has a literary distinction which surpasses Pinero. 

Two American tragedies in a single season—and two successful American 
tragedies—that is a remarkable record made possible by the addition to 

“Déclassée” of Eugene O’Neill’s brilliant yet sturdy drama of the farmer's 
boy who should have gone adventuring, “Beyond the Horizon”. 

Philip Moeller, creator of that Washington Square Players’ delight, “Helena’s 

Husband”, gave Emily Stevens a “somewhat historical” comedy, “Sophie”. 
and then ran off to London to see Mrs. Pat Campbell do his “Madame 
Sand”. Edna St. Vincent Millay, writer of prize poems at twenty, actress for 
the Provincetown Players, and now a playwright, gave the little group of 
dramatic workers on Macdougal Street the delightful “Aria Da Capo” 
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A Poet As He Really Is 


The Standard and Definitive Interview with Siegfried Sassoon 


NOIZE. A great many descriptions of Mr. Sassoon 
have been published during his visit to America, 
but the reporters have invariably been so confused 
and overwhelmed by the great war poet’s electrifying 
personality that they have failed to include in their 
accounts some of the man’s most arresting char- 
acteristics. Mr. Sassoon has consented at last to 
reveal himself as he is. He has read all the descrip- 
tions of him which have been published and be- 
lieves that he knows what is wanted. In this extraor- 
dinary interview, he fills in the gaps of the incomplete 
public picture of him. We have him here in all his 
prodigious force, rugged, fulgurant, colossal! 


O one asked me to do it. The impulse 
came from within me. For nearly a 
week his war poems had been dancing 

in my brain like fire-flies: to me their vivid- 
ness and virility seemed as tremendous as 
those of Coningsby Dawson’s war books. Then 
I heard him lecture, and he astounded me by 
his immense magnetic silences. I do not re- 
member what he said; even the subject of his 
lecture evaded me. It was enough to watch 
the way he handled his glass of water; those 
grim gulps were like gas-shells bursting in 
some corner of a Flanders field, dizzy with 
larks and full of flaunting scarlet poppies. 

There was something stark about the man. 
There were things I wanted to ask him. And 
by some miracle I made a date with him, 
through his staff of astrologers. After months 
of suspense, I entered his lofty apartment, and 
this extraordinary and enigmatic personality 
broke upon me like a tropical monsoon. 


His Cataclysmic Dressing-Gown 


HE was shaving when I got my first glimpse 
of him. I was shocked by his uncouth 
and forbidding aspect. He looked harassed, 
haggard, and almost corpse-like. He was by 
no means as handsome as I had hoped: he did 
not even remind me of Tarzan of the Apes 
in his later period. Either his photographs 
flattered him or else he had been out all night 
at the Poetry Society. However, he wore a 
striking batique dressing-gown (orange-ver- 
milion with grass-green and gentian-blue sug- 
gestions), and there was a sort of ferocious 
elegance in the rhythmic flourishes of his razor. 
He shot a powerful glance at me. I sank into 
achair. It was an amazing moment. 

Where had I seen this strange, almost un- 
earthly figure before? Perhaps I had glimpsed 
him in the gyrations of a Nijinsky or a Shamo- 
ranoff. . . . We had met in Babylon, possibly; 
but never on Broadway. Robinson Crusoe 
might have looked like that, had he been first 
cousin to Caliban. For, indeed, despite his 
incredibly dissipated appearance, there was a 
touch of the noble savage about the man: 
something, too, that whispered of remote an- 
cestries in predynastic Egypt. And not this 
alone: he had surely supped with the Borgias, 
and poisoned cardinals had called him friend; 
he had witnessed the exquisite orgies of many 
i magnificent and atrocious age, and had ca- 
roused with the late Queen Victoria at Bal- 
moral Castle. . . . But he was shaving... . 

He completed that operation, flicking the 
final foam- flecks from his face, which 
gradually changed from vulturine moroseness 
to falcon-like avidity He was about to have 
breakfast. 

The tea-pot was on the table, accompanied 
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by three varieties of porridge (Scotch, Irish 
and Armenian), a large beaker of orange- 
juice, a small but livid joint, a bag of Brazil 
nuts, and a pile of press-clippings. 

Evidently he shared the legendary appetites 
of Bismarck and Palmerston, in spite of his 
divergent political opinions, and his hya- 
cinthine excursions into the more fantastic 
realms of poesy. The joint (as he was kind 
enough to inform me), was a genuine piece 
of Tanagra goat’s flesh, specially imported by 
his publisher, “because” (these are his actual 
words) “I cannot exist without absorbing a 
certain quantity of intestinal idyllicism every 
morning . . . and that bit of goat reacts on 
me like a page of Theocritus.” 

He prodded it tentatively with a gold paper- 
cutter studded with emeralds and sapphires 
(presented to him by the British War Office 
as a supplement to his already princely pen- 
sion, not to speak of the innumerable decora- 
tions conferred on him by King George, the 
Kings of Siam and Montenegro, and other 
equally powerful and benevolent potentates). 


A Keen Sportsman 


“TS it true”, I enquired, “that the war has 

changed your outlook on life?” He sighed 
heavily, and then spoke in troubled tones that 
were neither thick‘nor clear. “In the old 
days,” he said, “when I was playing lawn- 
tennis, hockey, quoits, ping-pong, backgam- 
mon, croquet, bezique and billiards, to say 
nothing of shooting rooks and robins in the 
early morning and catching bats with a butter- 
fly-net on moonlight nights. . . . God, what 
moonlight there used to be on Brighton pier! 
. . . In the old days, I say . . . what was I 
saying, by the way?” He broke off and re- 
lapsed into an oracular silence, tense and 
taciturn. 

“You were about to explain your reactions 
to the war . . .” I suggested. “Perhaps you 
could tell me whether the lecture platform ap- 
peals to you as a means of creative self- 
expansion.” 

“The war made a man of me; it showed me 
other people’s guts. It appealed to my in- 
stincts as a sportsman! I had never experi- 
enced anything like it before, even when I 
was snaring squirrels with Camembert cheese 
in Epping Forest. It uplifted me spiritually; 
and I have heard that it affected the armament 
manufacturers in the same way. Even when I 
was gassed for the ninth time I felt a better 
man for it. And all my friends agreed with 
me that it would be a supreme experience to 
be killed outright, provided that one had writ- 
ten a sufficient number of noble and publish- 
able letters to one’s relatives at home. Yes, we 
shall need another war soon. It toughens 
people’s souls, and hardens their feet.” 

“Have you written anything this morn- 
ning?” He thanked me for the timely 
reminder, and snatched up a lump of red 
chalk. For a few pregnant minutes he paced 
the floor, pausing occasionally to emit a sullen 
mumbling sound such as might be expected 
from a volcanic temperament while in erup- 
tion. When the throes of composition were 
ended, he wrote the following noble sonnet on 
the wall, in rounded characters at least two 


inches high: 


To the Republican Convention 
O great Convention, wonderful thou art 
From thy conception to thy glorious birth! 
And (while the utmost regions of the earth 
Hear the congested booming of thy heart), 
O, let seraphic hosts assist thy start! 
And may there be, of Candidates, no dearth. 
And may there be a man of genuine worth 
Selected, ere thy delegates depart. 


Methought I heard God’s megaphone that 
cried: 

“Tax not th’ opposéd Hopes with vain expense; 

“And may the best man win, what e’er his 
name!” 

Then a vast shout arose from every side: 

“How can we dare to doubt their excellence? 

“For Thou hast made them, Lord . . . Thou 
art to blame!” 


“Is that your usual method of working?” I 
asked, when I had expressed my unbounded 
admiration for his dignified tribute to the im- 
portant event which was at that time occurring 
in Chicago. 

“Yes. But I use old-rose pastel for my 
nature poems. -When the day of creation is 
completed the walls are photographed, and 
during the night they are repapered with Japa- 
nese vellum. Some day I hope to be able to 
write on the ceiling, but it needs a lot of 
practise.” 


Sassoon on Einstein 


I ASKED him his opinion of the Einstein 
theory. “Einstein!” he muttered, and 
turned to a card-catalogue which stood near 
his writing-table. Running his enormous 
fingers (roughened by trench-toil and shaking 
hands with enthusiastic ladies) over the tiny 
frames, he pulled out the drawer labelled ‘“E”’. 

‘““My answer is here,” he ejaculated, hand- 
ing me a thick sheaf of type-written material, 
“T cannot remember what Einstein means to 
me, but I wrote it down once, in polyphonic 
prose.” 

He was evidently capable of safeguarding 
himself against the American habit of asking 
pugilists how they like Baudelaire and cap- 
tains of industry for their views on meta- 
physics and the differentiation of the sexes. 

With Gargantuan gestures, he swallowed the 
jug of orange-juice at a single draught. Then 
he poured himself a cup of tea. The tea-pot 
had a chipped spout, and the operation was 
not a success. ‘Why the hell do they always 
send me this bloody tea-pot?” he asked fierce- 
ly. The war had left its mark on his vocabu- 
lary. A moment later he was stabbing the 
goat’s flesh as though he were bayoneting a 
lion-hunting hostess. The man was terrific. 

I asked him for his impressions of Amer- 
ica. The question seemed vaguely familiar to 
him, but for several minutes his jaw continued 
to work like a vast engine, fed by enormous 
chunks of the gristly goat’s-meat. “This meat 
is shockingly tough to-day,” he replied at last. 

I did not venture to repeat my question about 
America. As I went out he was violently 
brushing his teeth, many of which he had 
already lost in the Great War. 
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Rosita—The Spanish Dancer 


Has Been Appearing, in Europe, in a Series of Castilian Dances 
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My Experience as a Political Speaker 


A Personal Contribution to the Presidential Campaign 


HE present year is one in which there is 
likely to be a great demand for political 


speeches. The only way to deal with this 


demand is to meet it at the source and to dam 
it And I think we all agree that it ought 
to be dammed. 

It has occurred to me that my own experi- 
ence as a political speaker might be of some 
use in this connection. In my own country—I 
live in Canada—the government gets into 
trouble about once every five years, the parlia- 
ment is dissolved into fragments, the whole 
country is thrown into turmoil and the gov- 
ernment sends for me. The Prime Minister, 
who leans on me on these occasions, says to 
me: “Go and speak to them. Quiet them. 
It doesn’t matter what you say; we can re- 
pudiate it all afterwards: but speak to them.” 

“And what,”’ I ask, ‘‘do we stand for?” 

“Truth, justice, morality, Christianity, and 
public honesty.” 

“Do we stand for these things unflinchingly 
and fearlessly ?” 

“We do.” 

“Do we defy contradiction?” 

“We do.” 

“Do we harbour any animosity, or bitter- 
ness, against anybody? Do we malign anybody, 
even the dirty pups who are opposing us?” 

“We do not.” 

“Very well then,” I say, “I am ready. Give 
me my statistics, my railroad passes, and my 
expense money—and lend me your valise.” 

So I set out. 


A Technique for the Rural Districts 


| AM most usually sent to speak in the rural 
constituencies. I have acquired quite a 
reputation as an expert in appealing to the 
farmers. But it’s really a very simple thing. 
The whole point lies in knowing how to talk 
to them. 

The kind of meeting that I attend—and I 
suppose it is the same in the rural parts of 
the United States—is always held at a place 
called Somebody’s Corners. It is in a hall 
over a driving shed, opposite to a blacksmith’s 
shop. You know when you get there because 
you can see the farmers sitting on the fence 
in the dark, waiting. They don’t mind how 
long they wait. For an ordinary meeting it’s 
best to have them wait about an hour and a 
half. For a big rally, we keep them there till 
ten o'clock. The hall is lit with two coal oil 
lanterns, and it has in it anywhere from forty 
to forty-four people. This fact supplies the 
opening words of the speech: “Gentlemen, I 
am glad to see such a big turn-out here to- 
night.” That word “turn-out” is used because 
a farmer is never supposed to leave home after 
dark unless he is turned out. 

After one has said this then the thing is 
to begin with a funny story. No introduction 
is needed. All the farmers understand that it 
1s coming. You simply start out: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, there was once a Methodist minister—” 
and so on. 

After that the real speech begins. Person- 
ally, I find that what farmers like best is 
Statistics, facts, documents—something that 
they can carry away with them. I always say, 
“Now gentlemen, I’m going to give you some- 
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thing tonight to carry home with you.” That 
gets them every time. 

In one of the last elections in which I op- 
erated—it was in 1911—the chief point of 
discussion was reciprocity with the United 
States and the chief “document” was a letter 
from Mr. Taft. I had cut it out of a news- 
paper and carried it round. Good Mr. Taft 
had been so misguided as to say that Reci- 
procity would make Canada an “adjunct” of 
the United States. That was enough for us. 
Ours is a poor country, but we are proud. 

So at the critical moment of my speech I 
always used to hold out that newspaper letter 
—the way to do is to reach it away up into the 
air, like reaching a handful of hay to a horse 
—and say: “I wonder if you know what I 
have here. It is a letter! A letter from Presi- 
dent Taft! I wish you could all see this! A 
letter in which he says we’re to be an adjunct 
of the United States!” 

Indignation all over the hall! Cries of 
“Shame!”’, ‘“Never!”. I don’t suppose they 
knew what an “adjunct” was, but it’s evidently 
not the thing that anybody would want to be. 

I soon found, however, that it wasn’t really 
necessary to have the very letter there. Any 
old bit of paper did well enough. One had 
only to reach it out in the air and say: “I 
wonder if you know what I have here? It’s 
a letter, a letter from President Taft!” 

In fact, I lost the real letter very soon and 
after that I found the most convenient thing 
was to carry out to the meeting the menu card 
from the hotel where I had had supper. They 
couldn’t tell the difference. I merely reached 
it out and said: “I wish you could all see 
this!” They couldn’t. If they did they’d have 
seen ‘Bacon with one egg, forty cents—with 
two, sixty.” But they never knew. 

That sounds very simple. But as a matter 
of fact it is not every speaker who can do it. 
In this same election I had with me as a run- 
ning mate, a Montreal lawyer called Howe, 
a very brilliant man, but one who was only 
used to city constituencies. I remember that the 
first time Edwin Howe spoke to farmers he 
began by telling them that the time had come 
for the bourgeoisie to get close to the pro- 
letariat. They thought it pretty indecent lan- 
guage for a public meeting. 

So after that, as I saw that what he had 
prepared was no good, I divided up my mate- 
rial with him: one night I had Taft’s letter 
and gave him the figures of trade with Ar- 
gentina, etc., and the next night I took Argen- 
tina and he had Taft’s letter and so on. But 
one night about two weeks later he came to me 
at the hotel before the meeting with his face 
absolutely pale with anxiety. I said, ““What’s 
the matter, Edwin?” He said, “Taft’s letter 
—I’ve lost Taft’s letter. Can you lend me 
your’s for tonight?” 

“My dear Edwin,” I said, “you don’t need 
to have the actual letter. Just hold out any- 
thing and say: ‘I wonder if you know what 
I have here?’ Look, take this menu card, 
fold it so, and hold it up and say: ‘I wish 
that every man in this hall could see this!’ ” 

What happened merely shows that some men 
are born for politics and some are not. Some 
men are conscientious and others are not 


troubled with it. When Howe spoke that night 
I could see him getting more and more miser- 
able as he came nearer to the part of the 
speech where the letter came in. Then at last 
he reached out the menu card and said in a 
trembling voice: ‘Do you know what—” and 
he paused—‘‘Can you guess what”—and he 
swallowed—“Do you know what”—Then he 
gave up, and in a truthful, earnest tone he 
said: “Do you know what we had over at 
the hotel?” 


How to Make Statistics 


UT second only to documents are statistics. 
Farmers like them, and they like the best. 
There is no use in quoting the ones supplied 
by the government. They lack point. The 
way is to sit down quietly and make them for 
one’s self. It takes more trouble, of course, 
but when the whole fate of the country is at 
stake it’s worth it. 

The statistics when made should be wrapped 
in bundles with a certain amount of blue paper 
interspersed in the leaves. Very good blue 
paper can generally be obtained in any coun- 
try store by buying children’s scribblers and 
tearing the covers off. The statistics should 
be done up with elastics which are peeled off, 
right in front of the meeting, so as to show 
that there is no deception. 

And of all statistics the very best, the oncs 
that impress and even terrify the farmers are 
those that deal with the balance of trade. I 
have never been quite sure what the balance 
of trade is. But I know that it has an in- 
stantaneous effect upon farmers. They’re 
afraid of it. They don’t trust it. If you prove 
to them that it is steadily moving nearer and 
nearer to them, they get into something like 
delirium. 

This is the way it is done. 

“Now, gentlemen, I’m going to show you 
the balance of trade between this country and 
Argentina. I wonder if there is any man in 
this hall who knows where our trade stands 
with that republic? Is there amy man here 
who does?” 

Here it is necessary to pause. If the man 
is there, one would have to give up Argentina 
at once. But he won’t be. I find that the 
number of farmers who have been to Argen- 
tina is very limited. Anyway, one can always 
change and say: “I beg your pardon, I meant 
Paraguay.” 

But if no one speaks, I always go on thus: 

“Well, gentlemen, our balance with that 
country five years ago was eight point six; 
last year it fell to decimal two. I leave it to 
yourselves to interpret the kind of danger that 
that means.” 

But it is generally wise, after taking up the 
broad national aspect of things, to come down 
a little to particulars of statistics near home. 
For this I generally use either the price of hogs 
on the hoof per pound, or of marsh hay per 
ton. Either of these is good. It’s just a mat- 
ter of taste. It’s done like this: 

“And now, gentlemen, I’ll just try to show 
you how this issue is affecting us right here in 
our own township. I have here a list of the 
prices of marsh hay every year for fifty years 
(sensation). I’m (Continued on page 100) 
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William Penhallow Henderson has spent the 
last four years in New Mexico, where, in the 
curiously harsh and beautiful contrasts of 
landscape and people, he has found native in- 
spiration for his genius. The Snake Dance at 
Walpi is one of a series of Indian Dances 
which will be shown, with other work by Mr. 
Henderson, at the Kingore Galleries during 
the coming season 


“Outside the Riaconada Bar” shows the 
marked individuality of the painter.. Perhaps 
the fact that Henderson spent his childhood 
on Turkey Creek, Texas, may have something 
to do with his fresh vision of western cow- 
boys—a subject common enough, but here pre- 
sented with an easy grasp of character and 
that familiar strangeness which is a matter of 
intimate knowledge rather than of accident 
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The population of New Mexico is largely 
Mexican—which means Spanish, of the XVIth 
or XVIIth century. One evidence of this is 
the Penitente brotherhood, a crude survival 
of the Third Order of St. Francis. In “El 
Funeral de los Hermanos de Luz” the emo- 
tion is accentuated by the scene; the sharp, 
unatmospheric color and form producing an 
intense austerity 


The pueblo of Laguna is, in this painting, 
seen rising above the Indian girl and old 
woman. Henderson’s work is characterized by 
beautiful color and a mastery of the pictorial 
elements. He is one of the very few who 
have approached this country in the spirit of 
the artist rather than in that of the jour- 
nalist. This is, of course, the secret of 
his success in painting the great Southwest 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WESLEY BRADFIELL 


The Old Ceremonies of New Mexico 


Four Paintings Illustrative of the Life There, by William Penhallow Henderson 
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GTRANGE, in the end, to see the mists grow 
clear! 


Strange to look back from this last icy edge 
Of living, where the old shall be the dead 
Tomorrow, and watch all the lights grow pale, 
And their sole gleam invest one face that lends 
All lights their glory! ... 


And where are you now, 
Beloved? ... Under the grey drifting dust 
Of Pére-Lachaise, or gone to foreign lands 
And now a dim old woman, or the dull 
Proud consort of some fool whose doting heart 


Once bought you at your price? . . . What 
matters it? 

The form that brought me beauty, woke my 
soul, 

And shall forever live in all my marbles— 


That you is dead, long dead. A _ light in 
darkness. 


There is no Paris now, for we are gone. 
There is no art, for ours has found its end. 
Do you remember that glad April morning 
When you, awakening, ran impetuously 
In the clear freshness of your naked youth 
To the bright window, and there leaning out, 








The Sculptor 





ORAWING BY W. T. BENDA 


Remembers the Nightingale 


By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


Poised as you listened for some wild bird-note 
That had awaked you—and I, brutal, young, 
Compelled you at the window-ledge to stand 
The morning through, unmoving, while I beat 


The stubborn clay, and made my sketch, which 
now 


School children study—called “The Nightin- | 
gale”? 

Ah, nightingale of Spring that comes no more! 

Beloved girl, how shall I pay the debt 

I owe your beauty! 


Many a woman since 

Has served my toil. I have had many models— 
One with a marvellous shoulder, or delicate | 

breast, 
Or long heroic thigh. But past each form 
I groped to find the love and light of you | 
Who in my Maytime made all Mays a part | 
Of me forever. So it has always been: 
I have had but one model. And if Heaven, 
That tiresome spot, shall give me clay to mould, 
And the bright angels poise to serve my need, 
For you I shall forget them; and the dust 
That was your beauty shall rise up transfigured 
Even as you gave it, even as I dreamed. 











Bumping the Bumps 


A Depraved Midsummer Dialogue & propos of Cerebral Love 


CENE: Near Coney Island, in the front 

parlour of one of those model tenements 

that philanthropists are fond of construct- 
ing for the purpose of teaching the masses the 
meaning of the words: “the home beautiful’. 
A MAN and a GIRL are locked in a Rodin- 
esque embrace. When, a moment.later, their 
kiss is over, it becomes apparent that there is 
a trace of strong intelligence about both of 
their faces, an intelligence quite out of key 
with their surroundings and the enthusiasm of 
their embrace. The girl is under thirty. 

THE Man: You're wonderful! I’m the 
happiest salesman in America! 

THe Girt: And I—I’m the luckiest mani- 
cure in the world! 

THE Man: You darling! ‘Tell me, did I 
frighten you when I picked you out of the heap 
at the bottom of “Bumping the Bumps”—that 
wonderful greased slide? 

THe Girt: No, except that there was a 
moment—just one—when I was mixed up with 
all the other dishevelled sliders, and when I 
thought you were going to say something—er 
—well, intelligent. 

THe Man: Oh no—I'm not a bit that way. 
I am a gent’s haberdashery salesman and I 
can only think of one thing to say: I can only 
repeat one phrase—‘I love you—now, to-day, 
—er— 

Tue Girw (fearful): Yes? 

THE Man (dutifully): Forever. 

_Tue Girt: Oh, I'm sorry you said that— 
I'm afraid it rather spoils it. 


By FRANK WRIGHT TUTTLE 


THE Man: You don’t want me to love 
you forever? 

Tue Girt: No, please—just for to-day, 
for a week, if you must, but for ever—no, 
really. Oh! I knew you wouldn’t understand. 

THE Man: Of course I understand. You 
mean that, in actual practise, ‘forever’? would 
mean until we found out what we were really 
like, until we’d grown tired of one another— 
until the romance had worn off. 

THE Girt: Yes, that’s it. But you’re not 
shocked! 

THE MAN: 
delighted. 

THe Girt: Oh, then it’s all right again. 
In fact, it’s even more wonderful. 

THE Man: Of course it is. (He kisses 
her. Then he looks at her rather doubtfully.) 
But, look here. You know, most girls don’t 
look at things this way,—that is, I suppose 
they don't. 

THE Giri: You mean you know they don’t. 
You know that because you’ve had experience. 
Of course you have. Don’t be kittenish about 
it. You don’t make love like a beginner. I 
dare say you’re married. 

THe Man: I’m not—I swear I’m not. 

THE Gir_: Well, you needn’t boast about 
it. A man with your technique ought to be 
ashamed not to be. 

THE Man: See here now—what do you 
know about married men? 


Shocked? Of course not. I’m 


Tue Girt: Well, I'm related to one. 
Tue Man: He doesn’t make love to you? 
Tue Girt: He used to. 


The blackguard! 
Not at all—he’s my husband. 
W-what! 


THE MAN: 

THE GIRL: 

THE MAN: 

THE GIRL: Now you are shocked. 

THe Man: Well, when I pulled a pretty 
manicure out of the heap at the bottom of a 
Coney Island chute I will admit I didn’t bar- 
gain on picking up a character from George 
Bernard Shaw. 

THE GriRL (horror stricken): 
What do you know about Shaw? 


Shaw 2 


THE Man: He’s my favorite author. 
THE Girt: My God! 

THE MAN: What is the matter? 

THe Girt: He’s mine, too. 

THE Man: But this is horrible. Look 


here,—if you read Shaw, you must read other 
things. (She nods) In fact, you are more or 
less well-read? (She nods again) Oh! This 
is infamous! Have you any defence to offer 
for this shameless deceit? Can you give any 
adequate explanation why a manicurist—and 
& married manicurist at that—should read 
anything but the works of Mr. Harold Bell 
Wright ? 

THe Giri: No. 
cept the truth. 

THE Man (dramatically): In 
name, what is that? 

Tue Grri: I am vot a manicurist. 

THe Man: What! Don't tell me that you 
ate. 5. 

Tue Girt: Yes, I cannot lie to you any long- 
er. In the vulgar sense of the word, I am what 
you suspect—a lady! (Continued on page 94) 


I have no excuse—ex- 


heaven’s 








SWeOISh BIOGRAPH 

HARRIET BOSSE 
Who is Mrs. Au- 
gust Strindberg in 
private life, is, per- 
haps, thé most im- 
portant dramatic fig- 
ure among Swedish 
actresses appearing 
on the screen 


SUSANNE 
GRANDAISE 


The most popular 
ingenue among the 
French, who more 
than any other con- 
tinental nation, 
depend upon Amer- 
ica for their pic- 
tures. Mlle. Gran- 
daise acts only in 
screen plays 





FRANCESCA BERTINI 


The most famous of all the Italian 
cinema stars; noted for her refusal 
to act any but distinguished parts 
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SWEDISH BIOGRAPH 


MARY JOHNSSON 


The favorite in- 
genue of the Swed- 
ish movie fans, 
whose success on 
the screen has re- 
cently been re- 
peated in the spoken 
drama at Stockholm 


VIOLET HOPSON 
The British do not tend to develop 
stars whose field is restricted to the 
screen, but Miss Hopson is an exception 
BIANCA BELLINCIONI 
An Italian movie star of 
the first magnitude, daugh- 
ter of two of the greatest 
modern opera singers 

















HEATHER 

THATCHER 
A charming 
English actress 
who, among 
other pictures, 
has. starred in 
the picture ver- 
cnsicek sion of ‘The 
First Men in 
the Moon”, by 
H. G. Wells 


BETTING 






SETTING BETTING 


LYDA BORELLI 


Since Duse’s retirement, the fore- 
most tragic actress in Italy, and 
for long as an actress on the screen 


HOPPE 


EVA BALFOUR 


Like most British actresses, 
divides her time between 
the stage and the cinema 


The Cinema’s League of Nations 
All the World’s a Screen, and All the Men and Women Merely Shadows 
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When the Nickel Went to Wall Street 


The Growing Danger, to the Drama, from the Incursions of the Movies 


O-DAY the nickel doesn't know itself. It 

has been so shot to pieces by the high cost 

of living and other recent calamities that 
when members of its family find themselves 
thrown together in a slot-machine they find it 
hard to recognize one another. They have so 
fallen away in purchasing power that they are 
hardly more aristocratic than the old-time 
copper. 

There is a place, though, where the nickel 
still retains its former supremacy, not in in- 
trinsic value, but in moral and _ intellectual 
force. 

In the moving-picture art, or industry, or 
whatever it is, the nickel idea still controls 
and limits what the movie might accomplish 
artistically were it not for the surviving 
“nickel” influence. 

You and I, and even some of the younger 
generation, remember the days and evenings 
when, for a lark we went to see a movie-show 
and had to go into a side street or an obscure 
neighborhood to find a “nickelodeon” or simi- 
lar place of entertainment. This was just after 
we had recovered from the early and stunning 
novelty of seeing the race-horse shown on the 
screen in his actual awkwardness instead of in 
the graceful but impossible extension of the 
artist and lithographic printer; also from that 
thrilling effect of the Empire State express 
coming into view in the distance and finally 
rushing into the foreground with a speed and 
force that would have destroyed most of the 
audience if the reel hadn’t ended at just the 
nght moment. 


The Power of the Nickel 


ELL, the nickels that we paid—and that 

countless thousands of others paid in these 
early days and since—have made the movies 
what they are to-day. It is the millions of 
nickels of the millions of all kinds of people 
that established the standards of the American 
movie drama and of the art of acting before 
the camera. 

To-day, of course, the nickel doesn’t get any- 
one very far, even in the humblest of the mov- 
ing-picture houses, but its equivalent (in the 
present scale of prices) still sets the pace for 
the cinema producer. 

He still has to catch the fancy of the origi- 
nal nickel public as represented by its descend- 
ants and successors, or he is bound to be a 
failure in his job. ‘The cinema’s methods have 
vastly improved since those early and “jiggly” 
days, and its resources of all kinds have vastly 
increased in the intervening years, but its prin- 
cipal motive must of necessity always remain 
the same. 

There are movie producers who would glad- 
ly eliminate the nickel slush, if they could. 
They can’t, because they are dominated by 
their financial backers and these, in turn, get 
their knowledge of what the public wants—and 
Insists upon having—from the exhibitors who 
will take no chances of going over the heads 
of their least intelligent patrons. The cost of 
film-production and the greed for big profits 
make their standard the test of all film plays. 
These must absolutely be made to please the 
big public regardless of whether or no they 
satisfy any but the most primitive tastes. 


By JAMES S. METCALFE 





CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 


Who—in defiance of the general rule for fine 
actors of the spoken drama—has been equally 
successful in the movies and on the stage 


These things are law in the moving-pic- 
ture business and are so well known that 
they are set down here only to explain to intelli- 
gent outsiders why it is that in order to see the 
much that is good on the screen they have to 
endure the puerility, sickly sentimentality and 
slap-stick idiocy which in the movies passes 
for innocence, romance and humor. 

And, strangely, the great films, those that 
have been most successful through their appeal 
to the whole public (films like Cabiria, 
The Birth of a Nation, The Miracle Man, 
and, more lately, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
have gained their eminence in spite of, and not 
because of, truckling to the supposed demands 
of the movie public. 

The cheapness of the average movie play, 
not in cost but in the character of much of its 
material, perhaps accounts for the passing of a 
loudly heralded and at one time really feared 
danger—the death of the spoken drama, at 
the hands of the movies. Commanding great, 
but, until recently, scattered financial  re- 
sources, it was possible, at the time spoken of, 
to attract to the service of the screen the best 
known artists of the regular theatre. At about 
the same time the theatre lost the greater part of 
its gallery patronage. It really seemed as 
though, through the combined competition of 
the movies and improved vaudeville, the the- 
atre might permanently lose a very essential 
part of the patronage necessary to its main- 
tenance. Fortunately, for the future of the old 
institution, there has always been a large per- 
centage of amusement patrons, some of whom 
do not care for the picture play at all, and 
others who were not subject to the lure of names 
on the billboard unless those names were 
backed with something more seductive than the 
crudest appeal to the uneducated and unintelli- 
gent. 

This nucleus was large enough to save the 


theatre from the danger that threatened it then 
and preserve it for the great prosperity that 
has come to it as the result of recent war con- 
ditions. 

Now comes a new danger. You can sell 
anything through Wall Street, if only you 
make it worth Wall Street’s while. The 
very shrewd men who have grown up with the 
moving-picture industry, from the early days 
of the nickel theatre in a side street, have lately 
been able to convince Wall Street of the tre- 
mendous possibilities of the movie business, if 
only it could be concentrated in a few hands. 
They went to Wall Street and asked for mil- 
lions. Being perfectly well able to satisfy Wall 
Street’s usual Missouri pose, the millions were 
forthcoming to be poured out not only in cus- 
tomary lavishness on the movies themselves but 
also—and here is the real meat of the matter— 
in large investments in theatrical properties 
and enterprises as well. It is the use of these 
millions in a few hands that forges the new 
weapon aimed at the existence of the spoken 
drama as we and our ancestors have known it. 

The nickel amusement, drawing its mam- 
moth income from the largest cities as well as 
from the smallest towns and villages, in every 
country, civilized and uncivilized, has become 
a financial dinosaur big enough to attack and 
devour anything that may come in its way and 
attract its fancy. 

Already it has reached into the major the- 
atrical field. It is an open secret that the prop- 
erties and enterprises once associated with the 
name of Charles Frohman are now under movie 
ownership. Carried further, this means the 
eventual ownership, by movie men, of the the- 
atres of this country. With America the best 
patron of foreign theatrical talent, it is not a 
far reach to imagine the American movie mag- 
nates setting the standard of the theatre for the 
whole world. 

What will it all mean? 


The Death of Dramatic Literature 


IRST, the complete destruction of dramatic 
literature. Not requiring the spoken word, 
the written word is unimportant in the drama 
of the screen. To the screen the dime-novel 
writer is of more value than William Shake- 
speare. Shakespeare has never been a money- 
getter in the movies. The greatest of contem- 
porary dramatists have been valuable to the 
movies only for the use of their names; their 
works have been most attractive to the movie 
public only when most mutilated. Here it is 
well to note the curious fact that photography, 
the basis of the movie, and which best of any 
medium could follow the canon of holding the 
mirror up to nature, secures its greatest ap- 
plause from movie audiences when it departs 
furthest from that function of the drama 
which exists in giving the appearance of real 
life to the children of the imagination. 
Catering to its own public—the public it 
created in the nickel days—the movie has 
made its own standards of production and 
educated its own school of producers into its 
own ways. They have only movie standards 
and a hearty contempt for any one who looks 
at their product with any but movie eyes. In 
only a few cases has (Continued on page 92) 
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COSTUME DESIGNED BY ROBERT E. LOCKER 


A Louis Seize Bride in a Modern Revue 


Helen Lee Worthington, as She Appears in the Bridal Pageant in “What’s in a Name ?” 
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Hope 


Is Death the Only Escape for Those Whose Hopes Come True? 


ER name was Hope, but there was noth- 
ing really hopeful about her. She was 
not young: she was very plain, and an 

unhappy love affair had left an indelible scar 
upon her spirit. 

Poor Hope! 

When I knew her, she was about thirty years 
old. She lived in a very well-bred, deadly dull 
boarding-house on the outskirts of the city. 
As far as I could see, her life was devoted to 
her work—she was a lady novelist—and_ to 
little charities. 

She wrote one novel every year, one short 
story a month and an occasional essay for the 
more polite reviews. Out of all this, she 
managed to eke a living—enough to pay for 
that unromantic hall-bedroom and an_ occa- 
sional meagre pleasure. She was not a wildly 
popular novelist, but she had her following— 
a little public attracted by the murky senti- 
mentality of her stuff. For inspiration, she 
devoured the literature of 1830 and 1870; I’m 
not at all sure that she didn’t rewrite it in her 
own flamboyant manner. God knows, I don’t 
blame her! She had to live; she wasn’t great; 
and she knew her own artistic limitations. 

I met her first in my publisher's office. She 
gushed. I was politely deprecative. She in- 
vited me to tea. I accepted. But I saw very 
little of her—not because there was any senti- 
mental danger, but because it has always been 
my conviction that women are a waste of time. 
Their ideas are small, their moral sense un- 
certain and their companionship overburdened 
with the personal note. I never thought of 
asking Hope to come to my own house. 

So that I was all the more amazed when 
my servant announced, one day, that the novel- 
ist wished to see me. 





M first we talked of banal things — the 
weather, the price of paper, cats, magazine 
editors and Marie Corelli. Hope was nervous, 
preoccupied. She kept clasping and unclasp- 
ing her thin fingers and wetting her lips with 
her tongue. Finally she caught her breath, 
flushed and said quickly: ‘I have come to 
ask your advice—to confide in you. An ex- 
traordinary thing has happened—” 

She hesitated. I thought: “Good Lord— 
the confessions of a spinster!’ Aloud, I said: 
“Please go on. If I can be of any assis- 
tance—”’ 

She raised her eyes and I saw that they were 
full of tears. “It may be nothing. Per- 
haps I am a foolish, overwrought woman. . 

But I cannot under- 
stand—I'll tell you 
in as few words as 
possible what has 
happened to me... . 
As you know, I 
Write a great many 
stories and novels. I 
have always had a 





By GIOVANNI PAPINI 


hard I try to disguise my heroine, she remains 
always the same—and she is always me!”’ 
“Good heavens,” I cried, “there is nothing 
unusual in that, my dear Miss Hope.  Litera- 
ture is a mirror. In it we authors watch our- 
selves and write down what we see. I am only 
surprised that you didn’t discover it sooner.” 
“Wait,” she said, “I haven't told you all. 
When I have written a story about this woman 





A Prayer to Persephone 


By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


E to her, Persephone, 

All the things I might not be; 
Take her head upon your knee. 
She that was so proud and wild, 
Flippant, arrogant and free, 

She that had no need of me, 

Is a little lonely child 

Lost in Hell. Persephone, 
Take her head upon your knee, 
| Say to her: “My dear, my dear, 
| It is not so dreadful here.” 





—this heroine who is always myself—the 
things I have imagined as happening to her, 
invariably happen also to me. In my own life 
these purely imaginary things come to pass. 
For instance: six or seven months ago I wrote 
a story about a young woman—myself!—who 
was obliged to pretend motherhood in order 
to save the honour of her best friend. Before 
the story appeared in print, I received a letter 
from the only friend I have in the world. She 
had had a child, and to spare her mother and 
father disgrace and sorrow, she begged me to 
adopt the baby. I couldn’t say ‘no’.” 

“A coincidence,’ I assured her. 

“Perhaps. But listen. A few days ago I 
wrote another story. In it, the woman who 
resembled me saw, after many years, the only 
man she had ever loved. He was with an- 
other woman. . He was happy. .. .” 

The novelist’s eyes swam with tears. She 
wiped them away with a scented handkerchief 
and said in a broken voice: ‘You have 
guessed, of course. . Yesterday, I saw him 
A beautiful woman 


—my one time sweetheart. 





spontaneous imagi- 
nation; plots come 
to me easily; I write 
quickly, without ef- 
fort. Recently, how- 
ever, I have noticed 
that no matter how 





was clinging to his arm and smiling at him. 
And he smiled down at her with that smile / 
used to know and love so well... .” 

“My dear Miss Hope,” I said, laughing a 
little, ‘‘the whole thing is ridiculous. Coinci- 
dence! Nothing more. I shouldn’t permit 
myself to worry about it.” 

The lady novelist gazed at me sadly, dried 
her tears, shook my hand and went away. 


I thought no more about her until, three 
months later, I saw Hope’s name in the 
paper. “Attempted kidnapping of a well- 


known authoress.’ She had gone for a walk 
in the country and had been surrounded by 
masked men. Her screams had attracted a 
farmer who had driven off her assailants. . . . 

I went at once to her boarding-house to find 
out if there was any truth in this preposterous 
report. I found her pale and trembling. She 
said nothing, only handed me a magazine con- 
taining her most recent story—It told of 
woman, homely, melancholy, alone, who was 
abducted by masked men 

“You see,” she whispered, “it has hap- 
pened again! I have tried—oh, how I have 
tried, my friend!—to write about some one 
except myself. Useless! I am seized with 
what I might almost describe as literary lock- 
jaw whenever I attempt to change my heroine. 
So I write about Aer—terrible things. She 
suffers from insomnia. So, then, must I! 
She is loved by a youth, a mere boy who writes 
her impassioned letters—two weeks later I 
received a twenty-page effusion from a ridicu- 
lous adolescent who has read my novels and 
imagines that I am as beautiful as I am clever! 
Every month a story, and every month the 
fancy becomes re volting, terrifying 
reality! What shall I do to escape my fate? 
I cannot stop writing. I am in despair.” 

I advised her not to write anything until 
she had regained her sense of humour. I as- 
sured her that it couldn’t happen again. 

And for many months I forgot poor Hope. 

In January she wrote me: 

“Dear friend: For some time I followed 
your advice and wrote very little. Then I be- 
gan once more to tempt fate. As usual, I 
wrote about myself. As usual, I suffered for 
it. I cannot free myself from the malign spell, 
I have just written a story in which the heroine 
dies. I await the end. I am not afraid. I 
cannot tell you how glad I shall be to escape. 

Your friend, 





Hope.” 
I put the letter down and telephoned to the 
boarding-house. 

“Is Miss Hope 
there?’ I demanded. 
And my voice 
trembled a little in 
spite of myself. 

“No, sir,” the ser- 
vant answered. 
“That is—the poor 
lady died this morn- 
ing—of a heart at- 
tack, sir. And she 
had just finished 
one of her stories.” 


Hope! You see? 
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=~ Question! Who Is the Unadulterated, 
100 Per Cent. Bore? 


Sketches by FISH 








BEHIND THE “TIMES” 
Bores may be met with all times of the day, but 
none bores so blightingly as he who bores at break- 
fast. Who more completely spoils a déjeuner than 
the hideous male above who absolutely refuses to 
pick up his cues in the domestic dialogue which is 
his wife’s joy? Not from shame but from shameless- 
ness, he hides behind his paper, and, though we 
cannot see him, we’ll wager he’s a horrid old Meany! 








THE MONDAY-TUESDAY-WEDNESDAY BORE 
Mrs. Ormsby-Jones, at right, represents that class of 
almost unbearable bores whose social slogan is 
“Never take no for an answer”, a group otherwise 
known as the “Come-Monday-Tuesday-Wednesday- 
Class”. The Newly-Wed Pangborns, at the other 
end of the wire, have already fought off three dif- 
ferent dinner suggestions from Mrs. O.-J. and can 
only think of death from apoplexy as an avenue of 
escape. But is Mrs. O.-J. down-hearted? Never! 
“Well then, how about Thursday?” she asks sweetly 





THE BABY BORE 

in ancient times, Spartans used to expose 
their infants on the mountains to test their 
toughness. The people at Mrs. Willoughby’s 
tea are wishing that this test had been tried 
on little Gladys, who has been exhibited by 
her enthusiastic mother and made to recite 
La Fontaine’s ‘Maitre Corbeau” in the origi- 
nal Ollendorf. Major Radcliffe, who pos- 
sesses only A. E. F. French, is seriously con- 
sidering going over the top—with little Gladys 
as his first and last objective 
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THE DIETETIC BORE 


If I were little Ouija, I should certainly tip the table 
over on that insufferable blighter who, at every meal, 
demands a special menu of gluten bread, gold-fish wafers, 
and prunes. ‘Nothing acid!” he cried; ‘“‘Nothing starchy! 
Nothing albuminous! No sugar! Have you saccharine?” 
Geska, the maid, has no idea what saccharine is, but 
she is willing to try ground glass, at a venture 


THE THEATRE BORE 


To end a day of perfect bore- 
dom, it is only necessery to go 
to the theatre with a person 
like Frank Van Wimple, who 
has seen the play before, and 
whose idea of appreciation is 
to tell the plot to those within 
ear-shot. At the big moment, 
pictured at the right, he has 
just crashed into the silence by 
assuring the Wilberforce girls 
that Vera, the heroine, isn’t 
really killed at all. “Just wait 
until the next act,” he says 
cheeringly, “she shoots him 
then.” All of which, of course, 
helps the audience to while 
away the evening 
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THE BOASTFUL BORE 


A bore of tremendous calibre is the plutocratic person 
who enjoys what psychologists call “acute caste-con- 
sciousness”. Take Mrs. Eric Appledorn, for instance, 
who is the lady shown above with a map of the Amazon 
River appliquéd on her facade. Can’t you imagine how 
it bores Dorothy Dibblee, whose nearest approach to car- 
ownership is a pair of yellow goggles, to be told about 
the six Rolls-Royces which Mr. Appledorn has just pur- 
chased for the children. ‘‘And, would you believe it?” 
says Mrs. A., ‘“‘they sent one of them without a horn!” 
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Spring in Calydon 
Decorations, by Malcolm Parcell, for Swinburne’s “Atalanta” 


OR winter’s rains and ruins are over, And time remembered is grief forgotten, 

And all the season of snows and sins; And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
The days dividing lover and lover, And in green underwood and cover 

The light that loses, the night that wins; Bl by bl the spring begins. 
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At the Sign of the Blue Lantern 


A New Series of Limehouse Sketches. 


Blue Lantern were urging the last of 
their lingering customers to the dark 
pavement, a bent, formless figure slouched 
across the road. The feet of the figure moved 
with automatic beat. He walked as men walk 
when too weary even to arrest action. He 
passed the clusters of home-going revellers 
without a glance in their direction. Before 
him glowed the dim lights of Chinatown. On 
either side shone brightly the windows of the 
little homes of London’s workers, 


\ an hour when the chuckers-out of 7he 


By THOMAS BURKE 


flashed to his side, and he stumbled with simu- 
lated surprise. 

“Owh! Cuh, you didn’t half give me a 
turn. Straight you did. I never see you there. 
I thought that corner was empty. I was just 
taking a dekko for a place to lay down in. 
And then you switch round like that, all in 
the dark. Give me quite a turn, you did.” 

The woman looked at‘him casually. She 
seemed preoccupied and scarcely heard his 
laboured apology. She threw at him a mut- 


mother. 


listened, 





each window a signal of content- 
ment, speaking of warmth and cheer- 
ful tables. But the tramp scarcely 
noted them. He was forgetful of 
the world about him; forgetful al- 
most of the fact that he was walk- 
ing; but keenly aware of the fact 
that his body ached for food and 
had so ached for two days. Through 
long lines of these merry windows 
he had walked this evening; but no 
hint of help or sympathy had come 
from them. They were there for the 
sole purpose of deriding him. . 
Soon, the loungers, with reluctant 
feet, passed into the thick, quiet 
night, and the tramp walked alone 
in a lagging trot. Then, as he 
reached the lowering arches near the 
bridge that leads to the Isle of Dogs, 
a delicate noise brought his feet to 
a halt. He woke up. The noise in- 
creased: the noise of a light step 
moving in time with a pleasant jin- 
gle. He drew himself flat against 
the wall of the arch, and watched. 
Into the pool of light made by the 
bridge lamp stepped the figure of a 
woman. A bag hanging at her waist 
and a brooch at her throat caught the light 
and threw it back in dancing fragments. At 
sight of these things he drew a breath that 
was a prayer of thanks, and shrivelled still 
further into himself, counting the approaching 
steps to the music of “Bread! Bread! Bread!” 





LOWLY she came to him. He crouched 

with bent knees, his hands strung for 
quick business. ‘The steps hesitated. He put 
his hands to his mouth to moisten the finger- 
tips. The steps pattered a few yards away. 
He drew back for the spring. Then they 
stopped. His hands fell, and behind his lips 
he cursed. With cat-like movement he came 
out from his retreat to observe. 

The woman stood, her back towards him, 
With arms across the parapet of the bridge, 
gazing along the water. His foot struck the 
kerb, and a quick explanation of his presence 
leaped to his tongue to meet the expected chal- 
lenge. But she made no movement. With 
rounded shoulders she stared out to the river. 
Her attitude was that of the watcher, but the 
tramp had no time for observing minor de- 
tails. He was on business. He did not see a 
woman before him: he saw a handbag and a 
brooch attached to something from which they 
must be torn. He crept closer, A*pair of 
grimy hands swam towards her waist. Then 
she slowly turned towards him. His hands 


From the Song-book of John Sway Too, the Limehouse Poet 


At the Time of Clear Weather 


By THOMAS BURKE 


N the agreeable public gardens of Poplar, 

The bushes are bright with buds, 
For this is the time of Clear Weather. 
There blossom the quiet flowers of this country— 
The timid lilac, 
The unassuming hawthorn, 
The dignified chestnut, 
And the girlish laburnum; 
And the mandarin of them all is the rhododendron. 


In the untilled field of my heart 

Many buds are bursting. 

There is a little bush of kindliness towards all men; 
There is a slender tree of forgiveness for all wrongs; 
There is a humble growth of repentance for past sins; 
And around the field is a thick hedge of thankfulness. 
And lo! in the midst of all 

Stands the tree of a hundred boughs, 

Laden with the sweetest of all buds, 


ER talk ran on. 
ment in the situation that it seemed that 
she must talk of it to someone, even to a 
grimed and whiskered tramp. 


-night. 


IIL. The Vigil 


training-ship, y’know, a year or two ago, an’ 
’e got on fine. 
’e’s sent me while ’e was away. . I tell yeh, 
smart as ’e is, ’e thinks the world of ’is 
In ’is last letter, ’e said—” 


You ought to seen the letters 


So keen was her excite- 


And as he 
his hand suddenly fell idle and 
dropped to his side. The curses 
that had been dancing about his lips 
as he fumbled for the bag were softly 
blown away by her words. In his 
ears they echoed, and awoke there 
other distant, small echoes. He for- 
got his business. His intended vic- 
tim took shape as a proud parent. 
He, too, leaned on the parapet, gaz- 
ing with her across the river, seeing 
many things. 

“Ar. Your son comin’ ’ome, eh? 
Ar. I ’ad a boy once. Five years 
old ’e was when we lorst ’im. You 
never see such a little corker for ’is 
age. I remember once, ’e come to 
me—” 

“Um. My Billy’s comin’ ’ome to- 
They’re berthing in West 
India Dock, and I come ’ere to see 
‘em go in. I wrote an’ told ’im I 
would. A year ’e’s bin away. I 
won’t know ’im, I expect. ’E’ll be 
looking all round, I reckon, wonder- 
ing whereabouts I’m standin’ to see 





Which are breaking to flower under the sun of a 


maiden’s eyes. 


‘im. ... So you ’ad a boy, too. 
You understand, then, though you 
couldn’t never feel like mothers do. 








tered “Sorry!” and turned again to the river. 
The tramp remained, and shuffled, at a loss 
for the next move. He recognized that he had 
bungled it. He considered whether a quick 
snatch and a get-away were better than more 
conversation and a light-fingered and secret 
transfer of the bag. Then she seemed to recol- 
lect his presence. She turned her head and 
spoke: 

“You know The Nightingale — Captain 
Masterson ?” 

“Me? No. I dunno anything about ships.’ 

“Oh, I thought perhaps you was a seaman. 
She’s coming up to-night.” She turned again 
to the river, and quietly patted her hands to- 
gether, and mumbled to herself: “My boy! 
My boy!” 

The tramp took his cue for conversation. 
“Ar. Your sweet’eart comin’ ’ome from sea? 
That’s fine. I bet you’re feeling fine. I bet 
’e’s feelin’ good, too, knowin’ ’e’s got a gel 
waiting for ’im.” He moved closer. ‘Which 
dock’s she comin’ to—that one?” He pointed 
with his left hand, while his right wavered 
about her waistbelt, feeling for the fastening 
of the hand-bag. 

She laughed lightly. ‘“Sweet’eart—well, per- 
haps ’e is my sweet’eart, but not the way you 
mean. ’E’s my boy. My kiddie. This is ’is 
first voyage, an’ ’e’s comin’ ’ome to-night. I 
reckon I shan’t know ’im. I got ’im on a 


> 


Fathers can’t.” 

He challenged this. ‘Oh, can’t 
they? That’sall youknow. Why, me and my 
boy—we was pals, real pals, although ’e was 
only a nipper. Your boy’ll be a big boy, then, 
if ’e’s at sea?” 

“Um. Fourteen-and-a-’alf this month.” 

“My boy’d a-bin sixteen to-day. ’E’d a-bin 
a big boy, too. ’E was big, then. If ’e were 
‘ere now, I wouldn’t be—well, like Iam. Id 
a-bin like someone ’e could look up to and be 
—you know—kinder proud of. Eh?” 

She looked round at the sorry figure, and 
saw warm eyes regarding her from a shaggy 
face, with comradeship and something of envy. 

“Ah, some fathers is like that. But not all. 
My boy, y’see, ’e ain’t got no father. Least- 
ways, not that I could swear to. Y’see, I was 
a young foolin them days. I didn’t know what 
most girls of my age knew. There was all sorts 
of fellers. . . . And I believed all they told me. 
I was a fair wrong ’un. [I can see that, now. 
Funny, ain’t it, that out o’ being a wrong ’un 
I should a-got my Billy? And when ’e come 
I made up my mind that ’is mother wouldn’t 
make ’im ashamed of ’er ... . What was that 
you said—if your boy ’ad lived, you’d a-made 
‘im proud of yeh? Ah, you men—you ain’t 
got no pluck. You give way too soon. I might 
a-bin in rags if I’d a-give way. Chucked out 
of everywhere I was, when they knew I’d got 
a baby and wasn’t married. No ‘ome. No 
work. Not enough (Continued on page 98) 
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MAURICE GOLOBERG 


Florence Reed Returns to the Stage 


And Will Soon Open the New Times Square Theatre with “The Green Jade” 
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OE MEYER 


MARGARET WYCHERLY 


The Theatre Guild’s recent pro- 
duction of “Jane Clegg”, the 
St. John Ervine play with the 
soi-disant happy ending, gave 
Miss Wycherly the opportunity 
for one of the finest perform- 
ances of the season just past 


TESSA KOSTA 
In ‘Lassie’, a musical version 
of “Kitty Mackay’, Tessa Kos- 
ta appears as a very delightful 
heroine. Despite the Scotch 
setting, Miss Kosta does not sing 
to a bagpipe accompaniment 


DE MEYER 





MARGARET 
LAWRENCE 


Who is Mrs. Orson 
Munn in private life, is 
now on tour in “Wed- 
ding Bells”, but will 
return to New York 
early in the autumn to 
appear in a new play 


Plays of the Season’s 





End 


Actresses who for So Long have Kept it from Coming.to an End 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


EVA LE GALLIENNE 


Has succumbed, like so many 
others, to the vogue of the 
hoopskirts of the late lamented 
century and appears in a some- 
what Victorian costume in “Not 
So Long Ago’’, a romantic com- 
edy of New York in the 1870’s 


EMILY STEVENS 
Plays the déclassée marquise in 
‘‘Foot-Loose”. Needless to say, 
Miss Stevens has scored an em- 
phatic success in this old play 
of the eighties recently rehabili- 

tated by Zoé Akins’ wit 


(RA SCHWARZ 
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SIGNS OF SPRING HIDDEN CHARMS 


One of the smartest things in bath- 

ing suits seen this season is Mrs. 

Arundel Bean in her creation which 

the designer calls ‘“‘The Aphrodite”. 

Mrs. B. is wondering if the de- 

signer forgot to send part of it 
ore. 


DEEP-SEA DRESDEN 
Milicent Mayfair, as originally planned by In the matter of billows, Mrs. Over- 
Nature, has a figure so economical as to be ton-Overton is the ocean’s nearest 
positively parsimonious. Remark, however, rival. Not wishing to make Nep- 
her skillfully designed crinoline, and note the tune jealous, she has concealed her 
telescopic trousers which can be adjusted to charms in a huge burnous, which 
any height by a cleverly contrived pulley covers a multitude of chins 








THE SEA-GOING SENATOR 
Sen. J. Spaulding Spooner is secret- 


THE DIVING DIVA 
Mlle. Zoé Zelma, danseuse eccentrique, whose 


flair for publicity never deserts her, has adapted 
her famous Snake-dance costume for use on the 
bathing beach. Its success is graphically shown 
in its effect upon a group of prominent club-men 


ly sensitive about his figure, but the 
simple classic draping of a bath- 
towel gives him such a sense of au- 
thority and power, that he is think- 


ing of introducing to Congress a Bill 


who believed that that sort of thing had 
for Government Control of Tides 


entirely gone out with the 18th amendment 




















LA MODE EN MASSE LOYAS 


No, the gay people pictured above are not the Six Wonderful Waltons, acrobats extraordinary. They (LLAMS 
are merely the Pennythwaite family, of Seattle, who, realizing the effectiveness of group design, have at 
last succeededin making a distinct splash at Newport. The color scheme is an interesting application of 
the dazzle-system, which accounts for Mrs. Pennythwaite’s close resemblance to a camouflaged battle-ship 


What Are the Wild Waves Seeing? 


Dashing Designs for the Daily Dip at Newport 
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Dialogues Sentimentaux 


Personnages: 
Mol. 
UNE JEUNE FEMME, ?trés belle; que je ne connais 
pas. 
Décor: Un compartiment de chemin de fer. 

OI: Le voyage durera trois heures. 
Pour que ces trois heures soient moins 
longues, j’ai cherché tout le long du 

train la plus jolie voyageuse et me suis assis en 
face d’elle, en prenant bien soin cependant de 
ne pas lui laisser voir que je l’avais remarqueée. 
l’ai fait semblant d’étre distrait, occupé d’une 
autre pensée, et de choisir cette place simple- 
ment par hasard, comme j’en aurais choisi une 
autre. J’ai un peu honte devant les femmes de 
la curiosité ou du godt qu’elles m’inspirent, 
comme s’il y avait dans ce gout ou dans cette 
curiosité quelque chose d’offensant pour elles. 
Je fais effort pour leur paraitre d’autant plus 
indifférent qu’elles mintéressent davantage. . . 

Vraiment, cette personne est trés belle. Elle 
est belle d’une facon rare, troublante en 
vérité. Je me cache derri¢re mon journal. Je 
fais semblant de lire . . . Mais je ne peux pas 
lire. C’est en vain que mes yeux suivent les 
lignes imprimées. Je ne peux déja plus 
penser & autre chose qu’a cette inconnue qui 
est la. Il] y a trois minutes, je l’ignorais com- 
plétement; dans trois heures, elle aura disparu 
pour toujours; elle est aussi loin de moi qu’il 
est possible; et pourtant voila toutes mes pré- 
occupations d’affaires, de famille, d'argent, 
oubliées. Je ne pense plus a ce voyage que je 
fais, aux raisons qui m’ont fait partir, au but 
que je poursuis, aux gens que je vais voir. Je 
pense a cette jeune femme que je ne connais 
pas. 

Je la regarde a la dérobée. Que pense-t-elle ? 
(Jue peut-elle penser? Elle a un air indiffér- 
ent. Elle regarde a travers la vitre de la por- 
titre. Elle ne prend pas méme garde a moi. 
Jétais bien béte d’étre discret. Mais son 
indifférence est peut-étre feinte? Peut-étre, 
quand je baisse les yeux sur mon journal, 
profite-t-elle de ce que je ne la vois pas pour 
m’examiner 4 son tour. Peut-étre est-elle cu- 
rieuse de moi autant que je suis curieux d’elle? 


UI est-elle? Qui peut-elle bien étre? Je 
replie lentement mon journal. Je fais 
semblant de l’avoir lu, d’en avoir épuisé les 
colonnes, et je me mets a la regarder, sans ef- 
fronterie, sans insistance, de l’air le plus na- 
turel que je peux prendre, de lair d’un homme 
qui regarde tout bonnement, sans y songer, ce 
qu'il y a devant lui. Pourtant me voila frémis- 
sant de je ne sais quel trouble, de je ne sais 
quelle étrange angoisse. Il y a du divin dans 
la beauté, c’est sir. J’ai de la peine a respirer. 
Je suis comme enivré d’une grande douceur 
triste. Je voudrais que cette femme qui est 1a 
me connaisse, me parle, me permette de me rap- 
procher d’elle; et je sais que c’est impossible. . . 
A quoi pense-t-elle en ce moment? Ses 
pensées doivent étre jolies: tout ce qui touche 
a elle est charmant, c’est urbain. J’aime son 
chapeau. I] est tout simple, ce chapeau. I] 
est savant pourtant. Oh! il n’a pas été choisi 
par hasard! Méme, il est d’un art trés subtil. 
Cette ombre qu’il répand sur les yeux et qui 
descend jusqu’ 4 mi-joues est délicieuse. Et ce 


IV. La Femme Qui Passe 


PAUL GERALDY 


simple ruban! Je sais: c’est le chapeau d’une 
personne qui veut plaire, mais qui ne veut pas 
qu’on le sente, et qui ne veut plaire d’ailleurs 
qu’a des gens délicats, capables de sentir d’eux- 
mémes des qualités qu’on ne les aidera pas a 
comprendre ni a découvrir s’ils ne les per- 
coivent pas tout seuls. . . 

Et cette robe! C’est une robe de voyage, 
toute unie, mais que de charme dans ses plis, 
dans sa nuance qu’on trouve plus rare et plus 
agréable 4 mesure qu’on la regarde davantage! 
Et ce petit soulier qui gante son pied d’un cuir 


A 


Zt 


“UNE FEMME” 
A pastel by John McLure Hamilton 


assorti au drap de la robe! Comme je sens 
bien la distinction de cette toilette, la distinc- 
tion de la personne qui l’a combinée! Ah! 
Madame, si vous saviez combien je vous ap- 
prouve, combien je vous comprends! Vous 
sentiriez que je ne suis pas un homme vul- 
gaire, que je ne suis pas trés loin de vous, que 
nous saurions bien nous comprendre. . . 

Je suis sir, voyez-vous, Madame, que nous 
saurions trés bien nous comprendre. J'ai envie 
de vous parler. Est-ce que je vous choquerais 
si j’essayais de vous dire tout haut, dans ce 
wagon ou nous sommes seuls, ce que je pense 
de vous tout bas? Je ne pense rien qui puisse 
vous blesser. Au contraire! Alors? Ce court 
voyage ne serait-il pas charmant si nous nous 
mettions a causer, vous de vous, moi de moi, en 
toute simplicité? J’ai envie, vraiment, de vous 


arler? N’est-ce-pas, vous ne vous facherez 
P 7, A . ? . . 
yas? Vous étes bien trop intelligente! Vous 
I Pp g 


verrez que je ne suis pas un homme comme les 
autres, et que je comprends beaucoup de choses. 
Qui sait? Quand je vous aurai parlé, peut- 
étre nos esprits et nos coeurs se toucheront-ils, 
peut-étre un grand moment commencera-t-il 
pour nous qui influera sur toute notre vie. . . 
Pourquoi pas? Et je laisserais passer une telle 
chance de bonheur sans la saisir! Non! Non! 
Il faut que je vous parle. Et d’ailleurs, c’est 
facile, bien facile de parler. Je n’ai qu’a dire 


exactement ce que je sens, en vous regardant 
bien en face. Vous verrez bien que je ne mens 
pas. L’accent de ma voix vous touchera. . . 
Oui! oui, il faut le faire!... 

Mais voyons: par quelle phrase commencer ? 
Pour que je ne vous effarouche pas, il faut 
qu’au premier mot, vous sentiez ce que je suis. 
I] faut que je trouve un mot ot résonne un peu 
de mon ame. . . Ah! Nos regards viennent de se 
rencontrer. Quelle émotion, mon dieu! N’avez- 
vous pas tout lu en moi? Je me sens rougir 
malgré moi. Ah n’est-ce pas que je peux 
parler? ... 

Je sens que vous me devinez et que vous 
n’étes pas fachée. Je sens que mes regards 
entrent profondément en vous, que je suis 
prés, tout pres de vous, et comme si j’allais 
vous toucher. . , N’est-ce pas, n’est-ce-pas, je 
peux parler? . . . Mais vous avez déja repris 
votre regard. Voici de nouveau cet air d’indif- 
férence distraite. Vous redevenez une voya- 
geuse inconnue, mystérieuse, . . Oh! pourquoi ? 
Cet été si bien! J’étais si certain de vous 
plaire! Tout-a-l’heure, il sera trop tard. Le 
temps passe et ce train va vite. Nous allons 
arriver bientot. . . Bientot rien ne sera plus 
possible! Oh! ce serait affreux que nous nous 
séparions sans avoir osé nous rien dire! Je 
vous aime. Mais oui, je vous aime. Comment 
ne pas appeler “amour” ce sentiment qui 
m’envahit et que chaque seconde renforce? Et 
méme je vous aime, je le sens, comme jamais 
encore je n’avais aimé! d’un amour sans re- 
strictions, car tout ce que je connais de vous, 
votre taille, vos yeux, votre chapeau, votre 
voilette, vos petits souliers et vos gants, tout 
cela est parfait et d’un style admirable. Je ne 
sais ce que je penserais de vous si je vous con- 
naissais davantage Peut-étre serais-je décu. 
Mais, pour le moment, tout de vous me ravit. 
Tout de vous m/’attire avec une force mys- 
térieuse qui endort ma raison et m’emplit tout 
entier. Donc je vous aime. Oui, je vous aime, 
et, dissiez-vous rire de moi, je veux vous le 
dire. Je vous le dirai.. . MADAME!. . 


je dit ce mot tout haut. Impossible de re- 
culer. Vous tournez vivement vers moi un 
regard interrogatif, 4 peine étonné. Mon Dieu! 
mon Dieu, que c’est joli, cette couleur de vos 
joues ombrées! Je sens mon sang battre plus 
fort. Je dois avoir rougi. Est-ce béte! Je ne 
suis pourtant pas un enfant! Je rassemble tout 
mon courage... PARDON, MADAME, VOUS 
PERMETTEZ QUE J’OUVRE UN IN- 
STANT CETTE FENETRE?. . . Vous me 
faites “oui” de la téte, avec un mince sourire. 
Est-ce ironie ou sympathie? M’avez-vous 
trouvé ridicule? Aviez-vous deviné ce que je 
voulais dire? Je rouvre mon journal et me 
cache derriére lui, tout mécontent. Béte que 
je suis! C'est fini maintenant. Je ne peux 
plus rien dire. J’étais tout pres de vous avant 
d’avoir parlé? A présent je me sens trés loin. 
. . .D/ailleurs, le train siffle déja. Nous ar- 
rivons. Oui, oui, j’entends le bruit des freins. 
Le train s’arréte. Vous vous levez. Vous 
ouvrez toute seule la portiére. Vous descendez. 
Ou étes-vous? Ah! J’apercois votre chapeau 
dans la foule des voyageurs! Vous voila toute 
mélée 4 la vie 4 présent, 4 la vie terne et médi- 
ocre, vous que j’eusse si bien aimée! ... 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





fit to be thrown on the 
scrap-heap”; because he was 
the friend of Ibsen and 
Strindberg; but chiefly be- 
cause, at the age of seven- 
ty-eight, he is still one of 
the most liberal and cour- 
ageous minds in Europe 


EVA WATSON SCHUTZE 


HARRIET MONROE 


Because she is editor of 
“Poetry, a Magazine of 
Verse”, the first publication 
of its kind in America; be- 
cause she is herself an in- 
teresting poet; because, with 
Alice Corbin, she is editor 
of “The New Poetry”, the 
ablest anthology of modern 
verse yet compiled; and 
finally because, as critic, 
editor, and anthologist, she 
is, perhaps, more than any 
one else, responsible for the 
revival of interest in con- 
temporary American poetry 


BUST BY JO DAVIDSON 


GEORGES BRANDES 
Because he is the author of the colossal and 
brilliant “Main Currents in XIXth Century 
Literature”; because he has said that “a 
writer who is not the priest of truth is only 













HOPPE 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 


Because he has just written a new novel 
called ‘‘The Foolish Lovers”; because, as a 
Lieutenant in the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
he lost a leg in France; because, although 


a native of Ulster, he has 
written critically of Sir Ed- 
ward Carson; but chiefly 
because his realistic plays 
— “John Ferguson” and 
“Jane Clegg’—have recent- 
ly been done in New York 
with tremendous success 


FRANK BRANGWYN 
Because he is not only a 
painter of the first magni- 
tude, but probably the chief 
figure in the graphic art of 
our time; because he has 
always interested himself in 
poetry; because, even as a 
young man (as will be seen 
in the portrait here pub- 
lished), he was a very en- 
thusiastic etcher; but chief- 
ly because, all through the 
war, he served without re- 
muneration as one of Great 
Britain’s official war painters 
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MAURICE GOLOBERG 


MICHIO ITOW 


The foremost Japanese dancer 
in America who arranged the 
incidental ballet of this num- 
ber in John Murray Anderson’s 
revue. He is now directing an- 
other Japanese ballet for the 
new Greenwich Village Follies 


Costumes designed by 
ROBERT E. LOCKER 








IN FAIR JAPAN 


In “What’s In a Name?” there is 
played against a screen adapted by 
James Reynolds from Hiroshigo, a 
pantomime “In Fair Japan,” the story 
of which is the ancient one of the 
Princess who loved and won the Prince 
of her heart, only to lose him again 
through the fortunes of war. Between 
the episodes, the passage of time is 
marked by the dances of the four 
seasons 





FRANCIS BRUGIERE 














WHITE STUDIOS 


















FRANCIS PSUGIERE 


KOMAKO KIMURA 


Makes her first appearance on 
the American stage in the dance 
of “The Falling Snow” in 
‘“What’s In a Name?” but has 
long been a favorite of the 
Tokio stage where she starred 
in French and English plays 


DOROTHY SMOLLER AND 
FRANK PARKER 


Miss Smoller, who plays the 
Princess in the play, has just 
returned to America after study- 
ing native dances for a year in 
Japan. Mr. Parker—the Prince— 
was once a pupil of Adolf Bolm 


Pink Cherry Blossoms and Petals of White Snow 


“The Four Seasons”, Japanese Dance from “What’s in a Name?” 
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cable 





Mlle. Spinelly—The Latest French Loan to Anusiion 


A Comédienne of True Gallic Spirit, whose Next Appearance is to be in the New Greenwich Village Follies 
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The Dangers of Domesticity 


How a Double Life Ruins the Summer for Many Miserable Males 


I can at least say confidently that my 
family is respectable. In any case, let me 
not be counted among the moderns who disdain 
the ties of home and hearth when I say that a 
serious condition of homelessness is imposed 
upon thousands of husbands every year by too 
much domesticity. 

This statement is apparently contradictory, 
—but the circumstances which give rise to it 
are peculiar. This homelessness to which I 
refer is really thrust upon thousands of men 
during the summer months by their attempt to 
be at home in too many places at once. 

Let me sketch the anatomical chart of fash- 
ionable married society just as it breaks apart 
for the summer, and, having diagnosed the dis- 
ease, I will cheerfully suggest the remedy. 


| AM, I hope, a respectable family man. 


The Summer Situation 


ERE is what happens. 

The moving mania, relic of our age-old 
migratory instinct, which we share with moose, 
measles and humming birds, seizes upon us all 
along about lilac-time. Immediately begins a 
series of family discussions and the early sum- 
mer sees thousands of families leaving com- 
fortable homes, expending large sums of 
money, and putting up with a myriad incon- 
veniences simply in order to be somewhere else. 

City folk flock to the adjacent suburbs. Mrs. 
Suburbus rents her house in Lulu Park, 
Bronxville, and seeks the shores of the sound- 
ing sea, while the lady who owns the seashore 
villa, “‘Pebble Rest” or “Clam View,” retires 
to the mountains, where she dispossesses a 
family of mountaineers who, in turn, sub-let 
an apartment on Sixth Avenue commanding a 
magnificent view of the 53rd St. Elevated Sta- 
tion, 

We are all doubtless familiar with the child- 
hood game of “‘Going to Jerusalem,” in which 
the contestants thrash about a row of chairs 
and someone is always left out. This is ex- 
actly what happens every season when the great 
annual migration takes place, with the added 
cruelty that the individual who is left out is 
always the same. I refer to that unfortunate 
person, the male provider, pater familias, or 
chief grub, whose business responsibilities tie 
him for a large part of the time to the imme- 
diate vicinity of his office. 

It is here that a delusive element of sophis- 
try enters into the situation. After the Tomp- 
kins family plans are settled, Mr. Tompkins 
forms a sketchy outline of what he will do for 
himself during the summer. He will take a 
toom at his club for the month of July, share 
an apartment with Brown for two weeks in 
August, and pad out the season by overnight 
Visits to long-lost friends from whom, because 
of matrimony, he has gradually drifted away. 

“I shall get along all right, my dear,” he 
says, putting all possible pathos into his ex- 
Pression, “and, of course, I shall see you all 
every week-end.” 

O, Fatal Error! O, carelessly spoken word! 

Little though he knows it, glossed over by 
an expression of what he supposes to be the 
Perfection of marital devotion, his summer is 
tuined, his doom sealed. 


Mark what happens. When the last good- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


bye has been shrieked to the receding train, 
Tompkins saunters out of the station, an evil 
gleam in his eye. He is free! For a few 
weeks, during his days in town, he becomes a 
social menace. He frequents his club with 
bursts of joviality that point to the existence 
of a mysterious cache of private-stock. The 
bachelors of his acquaintance peer at him over 
their newspapers and say, ‘“Tompkins’ family 
must all be away.” 

He entertains all and sundry, takes in the 
roof-shows, plays poker, arranges motor parties 
and dances with abandon. Then, toward the 
end of the week, he inspects his haggard coun- 
tenance in the mirror, with the verdict, “not 
so good,” and betakes himself to domesticity 
at the sea-shore, with his general manager. 
His arrival is an ordeal. His paleness, attrib- 
uted by his wife to over-work and city heat, 
is an object of annoying solicitude. For two 
or three days he is thrust into all manner of 
violent forms of recreation, for his health’s 
sake, when what he really needs is to have the 
dear children removed at least thirty leagues 
off so that father can get forty-eight hours of 
uninterrupted sleep. 

I have seen men actually go to pieces under 
the strain of this sort of double life. Poor 
Dick Randall! How well I remember meeting 
him one Monday afternoon not long ago. He 
was the color of a tomato. “By Jove, old 
man,” I said, ‘“‘you do look well.” 

“Don’t!” he said, bursting into tears,—“I 
never felt worse in my life. Ouch, don’t touch 
my shoulder; I’m peeling!” 

Poor Dick, he was just a reddened sepulchre 
of infirmity. It is bad enough to be told 
that you look ill when you're not, but to be 
told that you look splendidly when all you 
want is a dash of contraband and a few kind 
words, is much too much. 


The Second Phase 


UT that is only the initial stage, which had 
a few moments of mad gaiety to redeem 
it. The second period is nothing but gloom. 
It is all darkness and discontent. I refer to 
the time when the light goes out of all the 
follies of the metropolis and Tompkins and his 
ilk begin to realize their real homelessness. I 
will give the average semi-detached husband 
about three weeks of so-called liberty, and after 
that I will point out to you the most miserable 
and lonely man in existence. Let three weeks 
pass and you will inevitably find Tompkins 
bored with his club, bored with town, bored 
with himself and bored with all about him. 
The truth is the poor fellow is at home no- 
where. He never has more than a third of his 
personal belongings where he wants them. His 
razors are missing, or his brushes, or his even- 
ing clothes, and he can’t, for the life of him, 
remember where he saw them last. Verily, I 
speak as one having authority, for I have spent 
just such parti-coloured summers inhabiting 
city and country clubs, boats and_ houses, 
house-boats and boat-houses, finding nowhere 
comfort and contentment. 

Never again! I vowed vehemently. 
Of course, the solution is obvious. 
rarily, the family must go to the 
shore. They wanted to go: let them go. 


Tempo- 
sea- 
This 


is not heartlessness, but common sense. To 
any evicted male I heartily recommend the 
scheme which Tom Gilfoyle and I have put 
into effect this year, namely, that of temporarily 
divorcing our families and trading domiciles. 


The Touching Case of Gilfoyle 


ILFOYLE, who is married, is one of those 
city-bred cliff-dwellers with an eyrie on 
Madison Avenue who has never been able to 
escape the asphalt except by the hideous week- 
end route which I have described. Yet deep in 
his heart there has always existed a passionate 
love of birds and flowers. He once confessed to 
me what I thought was a very touching thing. 
It appears that, during the first week of his 
family’s absence at the sea-shore, he had been 
so tortured with suppressed desires to be out in 
the open that he had actually applied to the 
Park Department for a permit to cut the grass 
near the 83rd Street entrance. The application 
was held up by various objections; he was re- 
ferred from one city department to another and 
was treated very rudely over the telephone by 
a delegate of the grass-cutters’ union. In short, 
the matter seemed very difficult to arrange, and 
in the meantime the poor chap was literally 
pining away from acute bucolicism. When I 
mentioned my new ball-bearing lawn-mower, 
Gilfoyle’s wan face flushed with pleasure. 
Now, my own case is a very different one. 
I am a veteran suburbanite. By the time I 
get the family safely despatched to their fa- 
vorite mountain resort, I am a bit fed up on 
lawn-mowers and rakes and such like. Owing 
to the gradual extinction of day labourers in 
my county I have become quite a competent 
handy man. But I do not sing at my work, 
and I regard a neatly coiled garden hose lying 
in the grass much as I would a virulent snake 
about to spring and bite me in my leisure 
hours. The idea of having an apartment in 
the city with no lawn to cut, no garden to 
weed, no cellar to clean fills me with joy. 
Well, Gilfoyle and I thought of a wonder- 
ful plan and put the plan through, after violent 
battles with our respective families. Of course, 
they protested loyally at our proposal to spend 
our two isolated existences for three whole 
months without the eternal trotting back and 
forth from bachelordom to family life. But 
we were firm, and I am sure that when we all 
meet in glad reunion at the end of the summer 
they will approve our determination. 
Gilfoyle’s family are at Bar Harbour. He 
is at my house in the suburbs. Jy family are 
at Lenox, and I am at Gilfoyle’s flat on Madi- 
son Avenue. I am able to enjoy the pleasures 
of the town in a leisurely and sensible fashion, 
without the harrowing sense of hurry and com- 
pression,—getting my exercise, when wanted, 
at nearby beaches or golf courses. Gilfoyle 
hops into his office every morning like a young 
antelope, my garden mud on his boots, his 
hands horny from contact with my lawn- 
mower. We have both put on weight and 
acquired the ruddy glow of real well-being. 
Our consciences are at peace with the world 
and we really think with great tenderness and 
affection of the dear ones far away to whom 
we devote our honest toil, and whom we expect 
to see, if all goes well, in three months’ time. 
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THE POOR, INNOCENT VICTIM 
A good deal of attention has lately been paid by social observers, as 
to what type of bridge player is the most spirit-blighting. Some have 
favoured the talking player; and some the cheat—but, for our part, 
we must vote, on every ballot, for the three girlies mirrored on this 


page. First of all, there is the creature shown above, who, after 

losing $37.00, suddenly registers horror with the orbs, and exclaims 

in dismay: ‘Heavens! are we playing for money? I never dreamed 

of such a thing! I never play for anything but bon-bons!” Note, if 

you will, the callous indifference of the other participants, their look 
of boredom—considerably intensified by financial anguish 


Blighters at Bridge 


__ A Triumvirate of Familiar Female Auction Pests 


Sketches by FISH 
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THE BLIGHTER, PAR EXCELLENCE 
But the supreme Blighter of all is undoubtedly 


that moon-faced Medusa who, after each and 
every hand, lays it out, and delivers herself of 
a lengthy post-mortem sermon, the object of 
which is to prove that there must be something 
mentally wrong with her partner and that he 
ought to be put under observation, at once, by a 
first class alienist. She usually passes for a 
lady, so that violent reprisals are not always 
possible, but a little poisoned olive or two (de- 
livered, perhaps, by mail) is never a bad idea 


THE HOODOO-ED DOWAGER 
Explain, if you can, why luck always seems to 
trun the wrong way with Certain Sensitive 
Dowagers, just as the game is at its tensest? It 
does, you know,—with the result that the poor 
Persecuted One insists upon holding up the rub- 
ber while she does a majestic Marathon round 
and round her little gilt chair. Such childish 
overtures to Chance may be employed by ladies 
in many trifling matters, of course,—such as 
Love, Marriage, and Divorce, but, Georgiana, 
dear! try to remember—this is BRIDGE! 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent—Not to Say Incurable Bridge Addicts 


a popular feature of the bidding at auc- 

tion that a glance at its antecedents should 
be interesting, especially as several persons 
claimed the honor of inventing it. 

It is a common but erroneous belief that the 
no-trump double preceded the suit double, but 
such is not the case. The original use of the 
suit double dates way back to 1912, when the 
original bid of one spade was the same thing as 
is now the act of passing without a bid, spades 
being worth only two a trick at that time. 

In an article in the N. Y. Sun, March 2, 
1913, three of the bids commonly used by the 
second hand were given, the dealer having 
started with one spade. The first was to dou- 
ble, when holding strong spades, but not long 
enough to bid royal spades, and not enough 
outside to justify risking a no-trumper. Brief- 
ly, the double showed strength in two suits, 
one of them spades. 

Since the adoption of the new count, abolish- 
ing the lower value of the spade suit, the mean- 
ing of the suit-double has been completely 
reversed; but its object is the same, to get a 
hid from the partner. The original double 
showed strength without length in the suit 
doubled. Now it shows weakness in the suit 
doubled, and strength in all three of the others. 

The double of a no-trumper, instead of 
bidding two no-trumps, appears to have been 
first suggested by Major C. L. Patton, then 
President of the American Whist League, in 
the winter of 1913-14. In the N. Y. Sun of 
May 24, 1914, two hands were given, illus- 
trating the manner in which Major Patton 
himself used the double, and the benefits de- 
rived from it if the partner happened to have 
any good five-card suit. 

In 1915, Bryant McCampbell, whose pic- 
ture appears in this issue, published the two 
conventional doubles in his book, ‘“‘Auction 
Tactics”, under the title of ‘‘\McCampbell’s 
Doubles’, and defines them as follows: 

“Doubling one of any suit declares a no- 
trump without that suit. Doubling one no- 
trump declares a good no-trump. All other 
doubles expect to defeat the contract.” 

Modern practice has greatly amplified this, 
and the rule now is that no matter what is 
doubled, it requires the partner to make a bid 
if he has made no bid of any kind up to that 
time. This leaves it open to the player to 
double bids of two or three, and to double even 
after two or three bids have been made. 

Some recent writers on Auction express 
strong objections to the double. One says: 
“Informatory doubles are unethical. They 
don't mean what they say, and they give in- 
formation by false or illegitimate bids. They 
are often likely to be inconvenient to one’s 
partner, and there is always a better way of 
getting round the same situation.” 

As this better way has not been explained by 
the writer quoted, we must accept Bryant Mc- 
Campbell’s opinion that the double has come 
to stay; not only because it gives the players 
who use it a decided advantage over those who 
do not, but because it has added immensely to 
the interest of the bidding. He insists that 
no good player who has once used the double 
will ever give it up, in confirmation of which 


Tor conventional double has become such 


By R. F. FOSTER 

















Bryant McCampbell, formerly of the Racquet 
Club, St. Louis; now member of the com- 
mittee on laws at The Whist Club, New 
York; author of “Auction Tactics”, and origi- 
nator of the famous McCampbell doubles 


























































































































Problem XVI 

Here is an ending, only seven cards in each 
hand, that requires very careful analysis in 
order to meet the many variations in the 
defence: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want five tricks against any defence. How 
do they get them? The answer will appear 
in the next issue. 








he recalls the first important interclub match 
in which these conventional doubles were ever 
used. 

This was in February, 1915, when he and 
Herman Steinweber of the Racquet Club in 
St. Louis, went to New York to play a set 
match against M. Waterbury and Douglas 
Paige of the Racquet and Tennis Club of that 


city. Talking over various plays on the train, 
McCampbell induced his partner to try the 
double as a convention, and they decided to 
use these doubles in the match, explaining 
them, of course, very fully to the New York 
players, who did not think much of them. 

After two days’ play the New York team 
found themselves getting so much the worst of 
it that they decided they would also adopt the 
McCampbell doubles, and so announced. The 
much greater closeness of the results of the 
play on the succeeding days was undoubtedly 
due to the advantage of the double being no 
longer all with one side. 


NE continually hears about some person 

or other who is remarkably successful at 
auction because he plays what is termed a 
“gambling game”. All sorts of absurd stories 
have been circulated about this game, as if it 
were some occult way of getting tricks out of 
the cards that were not visible to the average 
player. One of these was to the effect that 
a certain man was anxious to play Mr. EI- 
well for a dollar a point against eighty cents, 
but I presume he was careful not to let Mr. 
Elwell himself hear about it. 

There were two players in the South this 
winter who had the reputation of being experts 
at this style of game, and were willing to play 
matches against any who chose to try con- 
clusions with them, and who boasted that if 
they could only get some of the ‘‘book”’ players 
into a match, they would win every dollar 
they had. 

I have always been curious to get at the 
formula for this wonderful winning system, 
and to learn wherein it differs from the ordi- 
nary game of auction, as it has always ap- 
peared to me impossible to make a hand worth 
two or three tricks more simply by bidding 
them. After having had several opportunities 
of observing this so-called gambling game, I 
have found that its success, and therefore its 
great reputation, is based on three factors. 

In the first place it starts by making bad 
declarations, such as it dare not make against 
good players. In the second place it makes a 
specialty of deferred bids, hoping to lead the 
adversaries to think the hand is weaker than 
it really is. In the third place, it is of no use 
except against players of very inferior calibre, 
who have no knowledge whatever of how to 
value a hand or of sound bidding. 

Against players of equal skill, the gambling 
game is the biggest loser in the business, be- 
cause it is continually trying to make more out 
of the hands than there is in them; but when 
playing with poor players—with those who are 
so young at the game that they know abso- 
lutely nothing about it—the gambling game 
is often a big winner. But, any other game 
would win under the same circumstances. 

The fundamental principle of the gambling 
game is to underbid your hand, with a view 
to creating a false impression, and getting the 
opponents to overbid theirs. It is manifestly 
impossible for such a system to succeed against 
players who know exactly what their hands are 
worth, and who never overbid them. Against 
such adversaries I have found the gambling 
game stands to be set (Continued on page 82) 
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The Luck o’ the Game 


Golf, and the Arrows of Its Outrageous Fortune 


T was in mid Septem- 
ber, a few years ago, 
and the final round 

for the match play cham- 
pionship of America was 
nearing completion. An 
added purse of five hun- 
dred dollars and a dia- 
mond medal was also at 
stake. 

Thousands of golf en- 
thusiasts lined the fair- 
way of the seventeenth 
hole at the Siwanoy 
Country Club, as Jock 
Hutchison prepared to 
play that famous mashie 
shot of his which threat- 
ened defeat for the tall 
Englishman, Jim Barnes, 
who, at that stage of the 
game, stood one down 
with but two to play. 

Now the seventeenth 
hole at Siwanoy meas- 
ures 382 yards in length, 
a finely designed hole for 
a drive and a_ long 
mashie pitch to a green 
gently sloping to the left. 
The putting surface cov- 
ers six thousand seven 
hundred and fifty square 
feet of grass. A _ ball 
pitched to the green will 
stay on it unless a slight 
hook catches the run of 
the green and speeds the ball to the waiting 
traps. But no good shot need fear an unfair 
ending. Wherefore, when Hutchison, with that 
individual and superb shoulder and arm action 
of his, laid the mashie blade against the ball, 
and when the ball rose high and sped like a 
carrier pigeon to its goal, the championship 
seemed as good as won for him. Right on the 
line of the pin, and just short of the center of 
the green, the ball struck and bounced with a 
seeming back-spin. 

‘He'll have a putt for a 3,” cried Hutchi- 
son’s supporters as they rushed for a vantage 
point to the edge of the putting green. 

But when they grouped themselves at the 
nearest edge of it, they saw but one ball— 
Barnes’s second shot, on the far edge of the 
green. 

“Where’s Jock’s ball?” queried an excitable 
Scot. 

“In the bunker. It doesn’t seem possible, 
but it is a fact,” said his neighbor. 

And so it was. The gallery was surprised, 
the professional was astounded, and an ex- 
planation seemed impossible. Hutchison lost 
the hole and then the next, and with it the title 
of champion of America. In the language of 
the golfers, it was a tough break. 

But listen to the reason. 

An hour before, a golfer of uncertain skill, 


Abe Mitchell, 


the 


looked upon by British critics as the ablest 
of the younger school of British golfers, and 
as the logical successor to Harry Vardon 


playing in the championship, had made frantic. 


efforts to get out of one of the traps guarding 
the green in question. On one of his niblick 
smashes he sent a cloud of sand and a fairly 
good sized piece of quartz hurtling through the 


By JOHN G. ANDERSON 








Sunningdale Golfer, 


in England over his 
air to the green itself,—where it stayed unob- 
served. Hutchison’s ball landed squarely on 
the sloping face of that stone and was caromed 
into the trap. The luck o’ the game indeed! A 
ball, hit from a distance of 145 yards, lands on 
a stone less than two inches square when there 
is left for that particular purpose almost seven 
thousand square feet of green. The odds 
against a recurrence of the tragedy would be 
forty thousand to one. This particular bit of 
quartz was picked up by one of the officials 
who was near enough to the green to see the 
ball behave in an unusual manner. A cham- 
pionship and a pot of gold lost because a duffer 
had had difficulty in a bunker, in the morning! 


HE Royal St. George’s Club, at Sandwich, 

England, was the scene, in 1911, of the 
British open championship. Every amateur 
and professional of note in Europe, together 
with the famed ‘Chick” Evans of America, 
was in the lists. As usual, the Vardon, Taylor, 
Braid combination stood out as pronounced 
favorites and one of them, Harry Vardon, 
looked the likely winner when he turned in a 
total for the 72 holes of 303. A few minutes 
afterward, Mr. Harold H. Hilton, one of the 
greatest amateurs England has ever produced, 
was left with a four foot putt for a tie with 
Vardon. The writer was standing next to 
Vardon as Mr. Hilton set himself for the putt 
and heard the master golfer say, “I hope he 
makes it. I'd like to see Harold in a tie for 
first place.” It was not to be, however, for the 
ball slipped by the hole a scanty fraction of an 


“Long Jim” Barnes, an American golfing 
marvel of the first magnitude, who has re- 
cently been scoring remarkable successes 


inch. Then, along came 
the burly Frenchman, 
Arnaud Massy with an- 
other 303 and a tie was 
the result. Only one 
golfer was left with a 
fighting chance for a 
win. All who were not 
tired out by following the 
matches, scurried over 
the links, cross-lots, to 
see how “Ted” Ray, the 
giant of theni all, was 
faring. 

There was excitement 
at once, for Ray only had 
to secure the par of the 
last three holes to win his 
first British champion- 
ship and win it by a 
margin of two strokes. 
His friends were jubi- 
lant. Even when Ray’s 
iron shot to the 180-yard 
sixteenth found the trap 
to: the left, they did not 
despair at all because a 
4 would still give him a 
leeway, while two strokes 
could be dropped by him 
on the last two holes and 
still produce a triple tie 
—Vardon, Massy and 
Ray. 

But, again the luck of 
the game was to inter- 
fere with the expected. 
Some time previous, a heavy booted indi- 
vidual, carrying much extra avoirdupois, had 
scrambled up the face of the bunker that 
guarded the sixteenth green, and in giving a 
last desperate push to attain firmer soil had 
left a cavernous hole banked by sand under an 
overhanging edge of sod. Ray’s ball found 
this particular spot for a.hiding place. I shall 
not soon forget the combined look of consterna- 
tion and disgust which flitted across his coun- 
tenance when Ray first saw where his ball lay. 
He has good broad shoulders and the strength 
of a raging lion; he has a niblick weighing 
seventeen and a half ounces, but it all availed 
him nothing. One smash, and the ball was 
still in the trap, another mighty heave and it 
rolled back into the same cavity. It mocked 
him once more and then on the fifth shot 
rolled towards the hole. A 7 on a par 3 hole! 
Shades of a Willie Chisolm! What mattered 
it if Ray did get his pars on the last two holes. 
The luck had turned aside; he was in third 
place, two strokes away. A fat man’s boot 
the deus ex machina of defeat. That rankled 
in Ray’s soul and would still be a burning 
flame if he had not won the title at Muirfield 
the next year. 


British confréres 


HE American amateur championship of 

1916 saw a stern battle between the reigning 
champion, Robert Gardner, and the golfer who 
had been striving many a year to gain the 
coveted title only to see it snatched from his 
grasp, Mr. Charles Evans. The latter was 
brimming over with (Continued on page 84) 
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Vanity Fair's Original Design 


A Landaulet-Sedan on a New Standard Chassis 


trated, while strange to American eyes, 
has achieved popularity in England where 
it is known as the “Saloon-Landaulette”. It 
possesses the advantage over its rival, the en- 
closed drive cabriolet, of allowing perfect 
vision and lighting to the rear seat occupants. 
When properly constructed it is also less likely 
to develop rattles because the collapsible por- 
tion of the car is of comparatively small area. 
A number of landaulette-sedans have been 
built during the past year by Cole, Hooper 
and other representative British coach makers. 
A Hooper body of this type, built for Lady 
Patricia Ramsay, was illustrated and described 
in the May number of this magazine. 
The chassis chosen 


[ies type of body here described and illus- 


for the present de-- - —— 28 


sign is a La Fayette, 
which offers the un- 
usual feature, so far 
as American motor 
car design is con- 
cerned, of having 


Designed and Described by JOHN JAY IDE 


‘The front seats are separate chairs, twenty 
inches wide. ‘Their backs are carried well 
around to the side, thus preventing the front 
seat passenger from unconsciously interfering 
with the driver’s right arm or with the accessi- 
bility of the control levers. If it is desired, 
either the driver’s seat or both front seats may 
be made adjustable, as they are entirely free 
from the body shell. The angle of rake of the 
steering wheel is the same as that used in the 
standard open torpedo type of body. 

The four doors are very wide—twenty-six 
inches. The relation of the front seat and the 
steering wheel to the front door has been 
studied very carefully so as to make entrance 
and exit as easy as possible, for passengers. 








the top of the frame 
only twenty-two 








inches above the 
ground. ‘This en- 
ables the coachmak- 
er to design bodies | 
which are not only | 
low in appearance, | 
but low in fact. 

Another advantage 
of the La Fayette car 
from the coachmak- 
er’s standpoint is 
that the radiator is 
of good proportion 
and works well into 
coach body design 
without having to be 
altered. 

The body of which 
the design is shown 
on this page has an 
over-all height of 
only six feet. This 
has been made pos- 
sible, while adequate 
head room has been 
retained, by making 
the seats frankly low 
and affording ample 
room for the legs in 
each compartment. 
The only possible 
disadvantage of the 
low seat would be 
the difficulty experi- 
enced by ladies of 
uncertain age in ris- 
ing from them. As 
such ladies appar- 
ently no longer exist, this point need not per- 
haps be considered. 

The low effect of the body is accentuated by 
the horizontal moulding extending from the 
radiator to the back panel. Contrary to the 
usual practice, the forward portion of this 
moulding has at least an excuse for existing, 
as it coincides with the hinge line of the hood. 





sedan. 





of the top collapses. 











A design which should interest American motorists and especially those who have their 
cars made to order, 1s this suggestion for a landaulet-sedan, in which only the rear part 
It makes a very smart town car or general utility vehicle 
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"SCALE 


A working drawing showing the details of construction and adjustment of the landaulet- 
This is a type of car which has met with much favour among the nobility in 
England, but is more or less of a novelty in the American motor world 











The glass front is of the “V” type, a con- 
struction which not only prevents reflection but 
also allows each front seat occupant to regu- 
late the glass immediately in front of him to 
suit himself. The angle included between the 
two faces is very small so as to reduce to a 
minimum the entry of rain through the tri- 
angular spaces forward when the upper sec- 


tions of the glass are left open for the purpose 
of admitting air. 

A feature of this front glass construction is 
the elimination of the center division. , This is 
possible on account of the fixed roof and the 
very slight angle of this glass The lower 
sections of the glass are fixed, air being ad- 
mitted through a ventilator in the top of the 
cowl and controlled from the instrument board. 

Special attention is drawn to the very nar- 
row pillars to which the forward doors are 
hinged. This reduces to a minimum the in- 
evitable interference with the driver’s vision. 
The door glasses drop flush with the window 
sills. Owing to the kick-up of the frame at 
the rear, the rear side windows are split hori- 

zontally four inches 
— —-____— from the top so that, 
when the upper sec- 
| tion is folded over, 
| they can also drop 
completely, without 
hitting the body sills. 
Incidentally, this 
slit in the rear win- 
dows is visible only 
upon close inspec- 
tion, since the hinges 
are hidden behind 
the pillars. 

To fold the col- 
lapsible portion of 
the body, the rear 
side windows are 
dropped into their 
pockets after the up- 
per section has been 
folded over the low- 
er. Then the roof 
over the rear side 
windows is swung 
down into a vertical 
partition against the 
pillars, as shown by 
the dotted line in the 
working drawings. 
The whole is then 
collapsed into the 
horizontal position, 
where the various 
members are shown 
as solid lines, the 
covering being 
omitted for the sake 
of clearness. The 
bows assisting in the 
folding operation 
are concealed, giving 
a much neater ap- 
pearance than if 
they were exposed. 

It will be noticed 
that the spare wheels 
are sunk in wells 

formed in the front mudguards and running 
boards. 

This design, and others to be shown from 
time to time, are offered as suggestions which 
may be useful in building or planning new 
cars. We trust they may prove of service to 
all motorists who are interested in the subject 
of smart motor car styles. 
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This is the conservative, tasteful arrangement ot motoring necessities Here is a more elaborate equipment in the special Winton car of Mr. 
as found on many of the best custom built cars. The tones of up- J. Parker Read, a well-known moving picture producer, who tours the 
holstery and woodwork are subdued and all accessories, even to the Pacific Coast well equipped with vacuum bottles and other aids to motor- 
little tonneau lights, are inconspicuously placed. This is a Brunn body ing. This car reflects the opposite of conservatism in its appointments 


Mechanical Luxuries of the New Cars 


Some Interesting Contrasts in the Latest Motoring Equipment 


Contrast the picture at the left with the 
one below it. The one above shows the 
instrument board on Roscoe Arbuckle’s 
new $25,000 Pierce-Arrow, with its Don 
Lee body, while in the lower photo- 
graph is seen the board on the new 
National touring car, an example of 
average, common sense stock car sim- 
plicity. Mr. Arbuckle’s car seems to 
have much machinery 

























Two new standard car features which i 
present a strong contrast to the old 
ineficient days of motoring. The upper 
illustration shows the handy tool pocket 
in the door of the new Anderson, while 
the lower displays the newly adopted 
instrument board on the King Foursome, 
which allows replacing of fuses and re- 
Pairs to the ignition system without un- 
necessary acrobatics 
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When Edith Roberts, in leisure hours, speeds fe : j = Jack Pickford has had built for himself and from 
over fo highways of on she otoring in t e ovies his own ideas a most unusual Don Lee aed 
does it in a handsome custom built armon which combines half a dozen different principles 
sedan, a car which is rather less spectacular of body design. The result is a car which gives 
than those in which many player-folk do their 


the appearance of an example of ultra-modern 
motoring. A maroon color scheme adds to the 


Sa * : ideas with a number of old carriage-building fea- 
car’s attractiveness Characteristic Cars of Well-Known Performers tures or vice versa, whichever you prefer 
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A stately cus- 
tom built Lo- 
comobile cab- 
riolet with 
body by Locke 
is the ideal 
means of loco- 
motion chosen 
and adopted 
by Anita Stew- 
art between 
celluloid heart 
throbs. Interi- 
or fittings are 
in sterling sil- 
ver and French 
enamel 








j Here is the most expensive car in the world at the present moment and Virginia Smith, well known to followers of the silent drama, recently 
} probably the most spectacular. It is the new $25,000 Pierce-Arrow, with opened in New York in a new play, “The Sympathetic Twins”. Also, 
| Don Lee body, in which Roscoe Arbuckle, euphoniously and appropriately recently, she received her new Roamer touring car of the sport model, a 

iW known as “Fatty”, tours between “‘comedies”. It has four searchlights car particularly pleasing to those who like the long straight lines of the 
i] 


/ and so many other features that it would take a book to describe them prevailing styles. This car has a 4-cylinder Rochester-Duesenberg motor 
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(1) On the left a figure wearing a double-breasted, three-button white flannel jacket and trousers, white shirt with soft collar, blue and 


black shot silk tie and white duck yachting cap. 


Figure onright wearing double-breasted blue flannel jacket, white ducks, solid blue 
shirt and collar, dark blue tie and white mohair V-cut sweater. 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


Boater straw with club band 


A Discussion of the Proper Clothes for Yachting, with Some Notes on Town Wear in Summer 


F all the possi- 
bilities 
sport which this 


country affords there 
are certainly none 
more extraordinary 
than those which the 
yachtsmen enjoy. One 
finds no such variety 
of scenery in the cruis- 
ing waters of western 


(A) A white duck 
yachting cap with 
club insignia is cor- 
rect for an all white 
suit in hot weather 


Europe, nor so many delightful har- 
bours nor such an abundance of 
amusements as one cannot fail to do 
on the Atlantic coast of America. In 
the Middle West we have the great- 
est fresh water cruising in the world 
and yachting on the Pacific means a 
cruise to Honolulu or Alaska or a 
trip through the Panama Canal. Is 
there any more delightful sport to be 
found in the world? In these late 
days of summer, yachting is especial- 
ly pleasant when the cool perfection 
of autumn days is already in the air. 

For boating all one’s white clothes 
come into service. There must be 
white flannels and ducks, white shoes 


for 


and: fresh. 





of canvas and buckskin and linen suits and 
hats and caps, and they must all be spotless 
For it is on the water that white 
clothes are seen to their best advantage. There 
is no dust or grass stain to soil one’s trousers 
and shoes, as there is on shore, and only one’s 
top form is in tune with the spick-and-span 
standard of a smart yacht. 
in sketch 1 above the neat appearance of the 
figure in white jacket and trousers, white cap 
and white shoes with black soles (for the lat- 


(C) Custom made white buck- 
skin shoe with rubber sole, 
rims stained black with a 


glossy water-proof paint 


tle more 
guests. 
Note, for example, comes on 


(D) Ready made white buck- 
skin shoe with red rubber sole 
intended for safe and easy 


walking on deck or shore 


ter, see photograph C 
This is real- 
ly an owner’s outfit. 
It is the owner’s right 
to dress the part a lit- 


below). 


lunch need not look 
as if he had been on a 
week’s 





A man who 


cruise. 


than his 


(B)A blue yachting cap, 
also with club insignia, 


board to 
to wear with blue 
flannel coat in mod- 
erately cool weather 


His 
rubber-soled shoes and __ perhaps 
white flannel or duck trousers are 
enough for his day’s sport. 

A boater straw hat will do, unless 
a short run to sea makes it more 
comfortable to wear a cap or hat 
close down over the ears. In sketch 
2 is shown a guest in an ordinary 
homespun suit. He is wearing brown 
shoes with rubber soles. In this 
sketch the owner is in blue serge or 
flannel with a blue cap, like the one 
in photograph B—a kind of cap ad- 
mirably adapted for cruising at sea 
or in dull weather. 

The combination of a dark blue 
jacket and white trousers is the real 
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(2) The figure on the left is wearing a double-breasted 
blue serge owner’s suit. Blue cap with club insignia; 
white shoes with black rimmed soles; white shirt and 
collar with striped tie in club colors. Second figure in 
grey blue light homespun single-breasted suit, boater 
straw and white shirt with dark blue tie striped in ycllow 
(E) Sleeve buttons and (F) Hat of soft tobacco 
pin with club flag in brown, grass weave 
enamel on white ground bound and banded with 
covered with clear crys- champagne colored silk 
tal for owner’s wear for particularly hot days 
yachtsman’s costume. On shore, white flan- to go overboard as he is, if he must; other- 
nels. are smarter when worn with tweed wise, he has only his sweater and socks to 
jackets or any material rather than blue flan- take off. 
nel or serge. In sketch 1 the young man in Not all people who accept invitations to 
the blue jacket, with his white flannels, white cruise really enjoy yachting as a sport and 
sweater and blue shirt and tie is an appropri- occasionally a host may find himself mightily 
ate figure for a young owner. The type of bored by a lack of resources on the part of 
slip-on sweater he is wearing, illustrated in his guests whose only idea of entertaining 
photograph G, is of thin open weave, with themselves is to make frequent excursions on 
sleeves, and cut with a deep V at the neck shore. Owners who find themselves in this 
8 It has the advantage of being warm and thin difficulty might take a hint from a _ well- 
re enough in consistency to allow of a coat’s be- known yachtsman in Europe who is in the 
ing worn over it with perfect comfort. habit of presenting a Brownie camera to each 
$s A sweater of the same type is shown in of his guests as soon as they come on board 
re photograph M on the last page of this article, and thus keeps them endlessly amused in 
at but it is made in a more open weave and cut photographing one another. It is the most 
oh slightly less low at the neck. A sweater of the photographed yacht in the world and in one 
ry last type is intended more especially to be of the saloons is a historical collection of the 
n Worn, as shown in sketch 6, with an open relics of these adventures. 
is throat shirt, for sailing, rowing or the like. Of course, one’s host is responsible not 
or Sweaters are more useful for boating than only for his guests’ entertainment,: but also 
ne for almost any other sport, because they al- for their well-being. The medicine chest in 
d- low perfect freedom of motion and are not photograph L on the last page of this article 
ea too warm for active movement in a sea breeze. is intended to meet emergencies: it contains 
A sweater and slacks can be slipped on over first-aid bandages and drugs of all kinds 
ue « bathing suit and then one is always ready (G) A thin white mohair sweater, V-cut at the and, best of all, a book of directions. Such 
al for a di tn sketeck 90 py ral all ., de neck, and with sleeves, to wear under a double- ° A ~ 
a dip. In sketc the man is all readv breasted jacket, as illustrated, for boating a chest is equally useful for country house 
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or camp or wherever one is not in a position 
to summon instant help. 

One would like perhaps to yacht the whole 
summer long, but there are other phases of 
life to be considered in the later part of the 
summer. There are always days in town, 
with weddings and semi-dress occasions. The 
suggestions in sketches 3 and 4 are for wed- 
dings out of town. In America it has be- 
come correct through custom to wear a straw 
hat with a morning coat for an out of town 
affair like this. It should never, of course, 
be worn in town. 

Figure 3 illustrates a correct turn-out for 
a more or less formal lunch party, to which, 
let us say, one has motored out of town on 
Sunday. In this instance again, it is not 


(I) A white self 
figured cheviot 
shirt and stiff col- 
lar of same ma- 
terial suitable for 
wear by figure on 
left in sketch 1 





(3) A light weight double- 
breasted blue serge suit; white 
double-breasted waistcoat; white 
shirt and blue and white striped 
bow tie, worn with a low wing 
collar. A straw hat, country 
bamboo stick and white spats 
with black shoes 


(4) Light grey morning coat 
with trousers of same material. 
Double-breasted white waist- 
coat, white shirt, low collar and 
pearl grey tie. White wash 
chamois gloves, white spats 
with black patent leather shoes 
and straw hat 





(H) Three double-breasted wash- 
able linen waistcoats for town 
wear in summer and autumn 





(J) A smartly cut double-breasted linen waist- 
coat, striped in grey and blue, same model 


as in photograph above 








VANITY FAIR 


necessary for a man to dress as if he had 
spent the week-end in the country because 
he has been out of town for an hour. These 
are fine distinctions which foreigners under- 
stand a great deal better than we do, though 
it may be noted that those Americans who 
pay attention to dress are famously repaid 
for their efforts. 

The waistcoats suggested in sketches 3 and 
4 are shown in detail in photograph H. They 
are made in washing linen materials, double- 
breasted, with a full roll to the lapel. They 
are all in quiet tones, one in narrow blue 
and white stripe, another in narrow cream 
and grey stripe and a third in a black and 
white tiny figured design. The photograph J 
shows one of these waistcoats as it looks 





(K) Blue an d 
white striped 
cheviot shirt with 
collar of the same 
material, suitable 
for smart town oF 
country wear 
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when it is worn. It is made in a corded grey 
and blue striped linen and the buttons are of 
white mother of pearl. This is a particularly 
smart cut of summer waistcoat and may very 
well be worn with linen spats and a light 
felt or straw hat, 

There are slight variations in dress in 
this country (as in the case already men- 
tioned of the straw hat with the morning 
coat) which depart from the English- 
man’s standard of dress, but this is quite 
natural and correct in view of the dif- 
ference between the routine of our own 
social seasons and the European ones. 
In London and Paris, the town season 
occurs in the early summer. From May 
to August, therefore, one sees not only 
straw hats worn abroad in town, but also 
toppers and bowlers and only top hats 
at night. For the foreigner is at this sea- 
son of the year on gala parade, whereas 
we have settled down to our dullest time 





in town and a quite informal type of gaiety. 


On this side of the water, dress clothes are 


almost never seen in public places during the 
summer months in town and therefore, from 





(L) An especially designed medicine chest for yachting, 
country houses and camps, containing complete equip- 
ment and directions. It is intended to supp!y remedies 
for common ci!ments and first aid for common accidents 


(5) The figure in the boat is 

wearing a thick white sweater 

over a bathing upper—the shorts 

are of thin alpaca; cap of white 

duck, thick white stockings 

striped and a pair of white 
canvas sneakers 


long custom, the use of a dinner coat is cor- 

rect. One kind of bad taste in dressing is 

being over-dressed. An over-dressed man i: 

at once conspicuous and invites criticism. This 
does not, of course, apply to originality 
or daring experiments in dress, which 
are not necessarily incorrect if success- 
fully carried off; a man may take liber- 
ties with his dinner clothes, but, if din- 
ner- clothes are correct, he should not 
wear dress clothes. This fine distinction 
of being well dressed but not over-dressed 
applies to America more than it does to 
Europe. A man rarely seems over- 
dressed abroad except when his color 
combinations are so startling as to make 
him conspicuous. The American’s sense 
of the decorative is more highly devel- 
oped than his sense of neatness. His 
greatest fault is his lack of attention to 
the details on which one’s claims to be- 
ing well dressed are founded. 











(M) An extra thin mohair sweater, low 


cut at neck, to wear under a jacket. This 
type cf sweater is intended especially to 
be worn with a soft open shirt 








(N) Heavier weight fleecy sweater, waist- 
coat and stockings to match, in brown and 


Also, a thin pongee silk cap for 
rough country wear 


fawn. 


(6) A heavy weight slip-on sweater 
in design of grey and white, open 
white soft shirt and white slacks 
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Man o’ War 


VANITY FAIR 


The Extraordinary Racing Career of the Winner of the Belmont 


ican racing this spring in Man o’ War, 

son of Fair Play and Mahubah, a prod- 
uct of August Belmont’s Nursery stud, which 
is domiciled in Kentucky, and the property of 
Samuel D. Riddle, of Philadelphia, a new and 
enthusiastic supporter of racing. Like Sir 
Barton, son of Star Shoot and Lady Sterling, 
the racing sensation of the early months of the 
season of 1919 and the most considerable 
American thoroughbred money winner of his 
time, Man o’ War sports a chestnut coat. Also, 
like Sir Barton, he is a colt of astonishing 
speed and, apparently, unbeatable courage. But 
here the resemblance between the two ends. Sir 
Barton stands no more than 15 hands, 1%4 
inches on his racing plates. He is short 
backed, short legged, close coupled, a “‘big 
little horse,” as they say about the race courses. 

Man o’ War is a strutting giant of more than 
16 hands tall, big all over. He weighs all of 
1100 pounds in racing condition and is gain- 
ing in bulk and stature under training. There 
is a lot of daylight under Man o’ War as there 
was under Fair Play, his daddy, which is to 
say that he is leggy. He is rangy and lean of 
flank. But his bones are big and well formed 
and his muscles long and flexible. In spite of 
his legginess he is the very incarnation of 
speed. ; 

When he begins racing, a leggy horse often 
requires time to get fairly on his stride. This 
great chestnut steps into top speed in a bound 
or so. Save when his rider wills, the only 
view his opponents ever get of him is a vision 
of shining plates and extended tail. Unlike 
the short gaited Sir Barton, Man o’ War strides 
far. Twenty-five feet is his measured step 
when he is in action and that is a tremendous 
advance on the stride of his remote ancestors 
of the desert, the fabled barbs and arabs, from 
which the thoroughbred of 
to-day is descended. Seven- 
teen feet was, and is, the 
maximum stride of the desert 
steed. But Man o’ War’s 
strike just falls short of that 
of the famous freak Peytona, 
which covered twenty-seven 
feet at every bound, when 
she was extended. 

Even, however, if Man 0’ 
War’s stride does fall a few 
feet short of that of the Ten- 
nessee mare of forty years 
back, he would easily outrun 
and outstay Peytona in a 
rece at any distance, as he 
would outrun and outstay the 
fleetest of his desert forbears, 

No other horse that Amer- 
ican racing has developed this 
season can live under the pace 
Man o’ War sets whenever he 
appears on a race track. In 
spite of the unusual length of 
his stride his feet seem barely 
to leave the ground. He can- 
not possibly raise them more 
than four inches. He wastes 
no energy in superfluous ac- 
tion. He keeps almost as 


\ amazing 3-year-old has come to Amer- 


Man o’ War, the super-horse of modern racing. 


By O’NEIL SEVIER 





Samuel D. Riddle, the Philadelphia sports- 
man who owns Man o’ War. This remarkable 
colt won $83,000 as a 2-year-old and has now 
become the greatest of American 3-year-olds 


close to the ground as Eternal did last season. 
And the action of Eternal was so close that the 
swift Sweep colt could not carry his speed 
farther than three quarters of a mile over a 
muddy course. His plated hoofs, cutting deep 
at every landing, scraped the soft surface in 
reaction and retarded his movements. 

Man o’ War gets his feet far enough above 
ground to enable him to use them freely in 
going of any sort, but, probably, it will be 
found as he ages that he will be a better horse 
in fast-going than in mud. Man o’ War al- 
ways shows something astonishing in the line 





1:35 4/Sths and one mile and three furlongs 


Made new records for one mile 


of speed. On the comparatively slow course at 
Pimlico in mid-May, he galloped one mile and 
a furlong in 1:51 3/S5ths, to defeat Upset, 
Wildair, On Watch, Donnaconna, King 
Thrush, Fairway and St. Allan in the $30,000 
Preakness. In the Withers with Wildair, im- 
proved much in condition, he galloped a mile 
in 1:35 4/5ths. 


WENTY-FIVE thousand men and women, 
gathered from all parts of the United States 
to witness the Withers renewal, gasped when 
they contemplated the official record of the 
speed Man o’ War had discovered in the 
running of the first of Belmont Park’s famous 
35-year-old races. They had realized through- 
out the course of the race that Man o’ War 
was moving swiftly because he was easily keep- 
ing in front of Wildair, a veritable thorough- 
bred whirlwind. But, so smooth and rhythmic 
were his movements, that few suspected his 
speed would turn out to shade by two-fifths of 
a second the American record for one mile. 
No one supposed that he was about to finish 
within one second of the time made by Roamer 
in his mile trial against the watch at Saratoga. 
And when he defeated George W. Loft’s 
smart 3-year-old Donnaconna, an imported son 
of Prince Palatine and Kildonan, bred in 
France by John Sanford and sold as a yearling 
for $10,000, in the Belmont stakes, which is 
the oldest and most popular of the East’s great 
spring specials for 3-year-olds, he established, 
literally, a new world’s record for one mile and 
three furlongs. The time displayed by the 
Jockey Club’s official “‘clocker,” after the finish 
of the Belmont, was 2:141/5th. This time 
shaded by three and one-fifth seconds the time 
made by Sir Barton when he established the 
American record for one mile and three fur- 
longs in the running of the Belmont of 1919. 
It beat by two and two-fifths 
seconds the English record 
established at Liverpool in 
1908 by Dean Swift, a 7- 
year-old. The best Austra- 
lasian record — 2:18%4th— 
was made at Brisbane in 
1918 by Molly’s Robe, a 3- 
year-old. 

Man o’ War is generally 
agreed to be the swiftest horse 
of the last ten years, if not 
the fleetest thoroughbred 
American that racing has 
ever developed. And it is 
everywhere predicted _ that, 
unless he develops some 
weakness, he is not likely to 
be beaten. He does not ap- 
pear to be in danger of de- 
veloping a weakness. His 
legs to-day are as clean and 
sound as they were the day 
of his foaling, he is constitu- 
tionally robust and tempera- 
mentally right. No matter 
how fast he may be compelled 
to gallop to win a race, he 
returns soberly to his stall to 
eat up everything put before 
(Continued on page 84) 
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“Safe!” 


Hot weather doesn’t “‘put you out’’ when your physical 
condition is right. 

Sensible living and nourishing easily digested food are 

the best possible protection against the enervating effects 
: of these sultry summer days. 
2 | E The remarkable thing about Campbell’s Vegetable 
a1 @ Soup is the high percentage of nourishment it yields with 
in # almost no tax on digestion and requiring the least possible 
‘, y kitchen heat and labor. 

i With a supply of this tempting soup on your pantry 
| F shelf you are never without a wholesome and satisfying 
ly | meal-course ready to serve in three minutes without worry 
a cS or discomfort. 
ed | Get the full benefit of this ideal food for summer. 

Enjoy it often. Keep it on hand. 


71 o 21 kinds 15c a can 
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INVARIABLY 
PREFERRED— 


THE BARKER COLLAR HAS 
LONG SINCE BEEN 
RECOGNIZED FOR ITS 
CONFORMITY TO ACCEPTED 
GOOD TASTE—FINE NEEDLE- 
WORK AND A SATISFYING 
FIT ALWAYS PLAYING 

A VITAL PART. 


NEW IDEAS CONTINUALLY 
q APPEARING IN SOFT AND 

LAUNDERED SHAPES 

AT THE BETTER SHOPS. 

ILLUSTRATION FEATURING 

THE SHANTUNG— 

IN ECRU SHANTUNG SILK 


WM. BARKER COMPANY 
TROY, N. Y. 


The Makers 








VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 71) 


in about three out of every four hands 
played. Here is an example of it, a 
deal played by one of the leading ex- 
ponents of this style from Chicago. 














9 QJ 1065 Y 9 A73 
a@jJ754 A Bl KQ92 
© None z > 9864 
@ 1064 @ Q5 

9 K8 

@ A103 

© AKQ1032 

aAK 


Z dealt, and instead of bidding no- 
trump at once, as any sensible person 
would do, he starts in with a gamble 
on the possibility that someone will be 
foolish enough to make a bid, and calls 
a diamond. A bids a heart, Y and B 
passing. Why Y does not call a spade 
with six of them is one of the secrets 
of the gambling system, as between 
partners. The hands are good for five 
odd in spades. 

Z goes on to two diamonds. Now 
comes the key to the success of the sys- 
tem. A knows nothing about bidding, 
and goes to two hearts, instead of wait- 
ing to see what his partner has to say 
about it. Again Y and B pass, and Z 
obligingly gambles on a three-diamond 
bid, which both A and Y pass. It now 
becomes B’s turn to display his ignor- 
ance of the value of a hand and go 
to three hearts, instead of letting Z 
worry along to make five odd with a 
minor suit, which he could have done, 
scoring only 98 points on a hand which 
is good for 140 if he will bid it right. 

Now Z goes three no-trumps, show- 
ing a solid diamond suit and a stopper 
in hearts, with something in the black 
suits to back it up. In spite of this, B 
is silly enough to double, and Z re- 
doubles, and A is silly enough to let the 
redouble stand, when he could go to 
four hearts and make three, if left to 
play it. 

On the play, the only trick A and B 
make is the ace of hearts, so that Z 
scored 720 points. Is this an example 
of the potency of the gambling game, 
or an illustration of imbecile bidding ? 

Here is another example of the tac- 
tics upon which this gambling game 
seems to be chiefly based; the deferred 
bid. The ultimate success is due to the 
stupidity of the opponents: 
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Z’s cards were held by Bryant Mc- 
Campbell, who deals and _ passes. 
bids two no-trumps. What he is afraid 
of and why he should bid more than 
one is not clear. When Y and B pass 
Z says three hearts, and, instead of 
bidding three no-trumps, A doubles! 
His partner evidently does not under- 
stand the game, or he would answer the 
double with four clubs, and then Z 
would have to go to four hearts and 
be set 300, or let A go back to no- 
trumps, 

At three hearts doubled, incredible as 
it may seem, Z made his contract. A 
led two rounds of diamonds, Z trump- 
ing the second. Knowing A must have 
king of hearts, he led the jack, and the 
king went on. A then tried to kill the 


A eight of clubs. 


spade king by leading ace ten through 
it. The nine of trumps from dummy 
forced the ten, Z playing the eight. A 
led the spade again, and Z trumped 
with the ace. Now the seven of trumps 
makes the diamonds. 

Apart from the fact that A can go 
game at no-trump, instead of doubling 
the hearts, he can easily set the heart 
contract for 200 if he will start with 
his longest suit, the spades. 

We are indebted to our readers for 
so many freak hands that it is impos- 
sible to publish them all; but here js 
one that is a gem: 

y Q106 
& 983 
© 1076 
@ KJoS 
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Y KJ8 
& 04 

© A854 
@ Q982 

Z dealt and bid no-trump, A and Y 
passing, B doubling. When Z passed, 
A called the hearts, and instead of be- 
ing set for one trick, went game. This 
is how it happened: 

Y led the spade, dummy playing ace. 
The diamond jack held, and a small 
one followed, won by the ace. Z led 
the eight of trumps, covered by the nine 
and ten, won by the ace. Dummy led 
a small club, and the finesse of the 
jack held. Two winning diamonds fol- 
lowed, Y discarding a club on the sec- 
ond, instead of trumping. Dummy dis- 
carded spades. 

Now dummy trumps the ten of spades 
and leads a small club, which A wins 
with the king. Y trumped the return 
of the club, and Z over-trumped with 
the king, leading the king and killing 
his partner’s queen. Now A's two lit- 
tle trumps win the game. 


Answer to the July Problem 


This was the distribution of the carc: 
in Problem XV: 
y 10 
@ A1084 
© 43 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want five tricks, This is how 
they get them: 

The trap in the problem is Y’s play 
to the first trick, and those who did 
not start right must have failed to 
get the required number of tricks, 
except against bad play. Z leads the 
spade ten, upon which Y discards the 
(The four will not 
solve.) Z then leads the five of hearts, 
which A ducks, allowing Y to win with 
the ten. : 

Y now leads the ten of clubs, which 
B must cover. Z plays a small club, 
and A discards the six of hearts. B 
leads a spade, which Z wins with the 
nine, Y discarding the three of dia- 
monds. Now Z leads the club seven, 
and the reason for Y’s play on the first 
trick is apparent. 

If A discards a heart or a spade, Y 
will let the seven of clubs hold, and 
makes the winning heart or spade, ac- 
cording to A’s discard. If A discards 
the diamond, Y wins the club trick and 
makes the four of diamonds. 
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ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ 


Greatest Novel 


“Let us off at that 
Divccted by Chawloe Winiune Q Pi RAMOUNT S ign 99 


“THE COPPERHEAD” 


A: 


SOSA AIRHA VAC ARKACV AS ARIAS! 


With Lionel Barrymore 
Directed by Charles Maigne 
CECIL B. DeMILLE’S 
Production 
“WHY CHANGE YOUR WIFE?” 


OESN’T matter where you get ov. The thing 
isto know where you get off. All trolley cars 


bee epee stop at theatres showing Paramount Pictures. 


“THE PRINCE CHAP” 
WITH THOMAS MEIGHAN 


That’s where they unload the pleasure-loving 
families. That’s where the coins tinkle merrily on 
the little brass plate that passes you in to the witching 
time with Paramount. 


“EVERY WOMAN” 
Directed by George H. Melford 
With All Star Cast 


GEORGE FITZMAURICE’S 
Production 
“ON WITH THE DANCE!" 


WILLIAM S. HART in 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


McCutcheon’s 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


Accessories for 


Summer Comfort 


ITH the advent of summer, the call of the 
country side and the shore grows more and more 


insistent. 


But even the briefest week-end becomes a 


drudgery without sport accessories that are comfortable 


and correct. 





For Beach Wear 


A Bathing Suit that combines style and comfort, Wool Jersey with 
Trunks of Blue Flannel and a Belt of White Webbing. Complete $10.50. 


A smart gown 
ported English 


is a source of mental and physical satisfaction. Of im- 
Cotton Taffeta in a variety of neat patterns, this robe 


answers every requirement, $15.00. Other models $10.50 to 25.00. 





From Scotland 


Light weight Sweater in heather and gray mixtures, $21.00. Golf Hose Fe 
in a variety of shades, $6.50, 7.50 and 8.50. 
to match suits, $3.50. 
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For Country and Golf Wear 


come these especially well made and correct accessories. 


Golf Cap of home spun 


* 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Luck o’ the Game 


(Continued from page 72) 


confidence all morning and he twirled 
his mashie with nonchalant ease in the 
afternoon when he stood four up. But 
Gardner is never beaten; he has too 
many memories of matches pulled out 
of the fire and he hung on like grim 
death. A beautiful 4 at the sixth, a 3 
at the seventh, a 2 at the ninth and he 
was but one down and striding on with 
renewed confidence. Evans was begin- 
ning to look worried, wondering, per- 
haps, if after all the cup of victory was 
to be snatched away from him. The 
feeling was intensified at the very next 
hole where he sliced his drive to a trap, 
was barely out on the next and then 
lay fifty feet from the pin in three with 
Gardner six yards away from the hole 
in two. “The match is all square. Let's 
hurry to the next green. Evans is crack- 
ing. That makes four out of the last 
five that Gardner's won.” These and 
kindred remarks floated through the 
ranks of the gallery. 

But wait a moment. Golf ever defies 
the expected. Evans stepped up to his 
ball, aimed rather carelessly as if he 
knew the hole was lost, but that a per- 
functory putt must be made, and then 
tapped the sphere a goodly rap. It 
caught two distinct undulations and, 
before one could gasp, had found its 
way into the hole. A cheer rent the 
sky. Evans was again in his confident 
scoring mood and Gardner never again 
had a chance. A happy-go-lucky putt, 
the luck o’ the game turning a rout 
into a great victory. Have you ever 
heard of that other famous amateur 
duel at Westward Ho, between the in- 
comparable Johnny Ball, eight times 
amateur champion of Great Britain, and 
the present day star of stars, Abe 
Mitchell? Mr. Ball, the Hoylake golfer, 
never could get the lead from his 
younger opponent and, but for another 
bit of good fortune, would have lost 
the title. At the crucial hole in the 
afternoon, Ball drove a long ball which 
was somewhat off the line. It was rain- 
ing hard and umbrellas were in use. 
Plop went the ball on the umbrella car- 
ried by a lady golfer and, bouncing 
high in the air, it went to the well cut 
fairway. ; 

It was Mitchell’s turn to drive and 
he, too, left the straight and narrow 
path, and likewise hit the top of an 
open umbrella. But, instead of finding 


a happy lie on the fairway, his ball was 
caromed into a soggy bunker which 
caused him to lose the hole and brought 
him back to level terms. Ball won the 
match at the second extra hole. The 
tilted angle of a couple of umbrellas 
spelled defeat for one and victory for 
the other. 


(THERE are many other instances of 
good fortune which might be te- 
corded here. In the open championship 
at Prestwick, in 1914, the two leaders at 
the end of the first day’s play were 
Vardon and Taylor. The latter never 
plays so well as when he has for a part- 
ner some golfer who acts more as a 
trial horse than an actual contender 
with a chance. Never does he play 
medal play to the best of his ability 
when partnered with Harry Vardon. 
There were sixty-four left in the cham- 
pionship and one can guess how many 
permutations and combinations might 
result in the draw for partners for the 
last day’s golf. Still, the luck of the 
draw decreed that Taylor should play 
with Vardon, at the same time casting 
a wet blanket over the former's hopes. 
Taylor led in the morning by two 
strokes, but then the machine-like play 
of his foremost rival finally got on his 
nerves and he slipped to second place 
with a disastrous last round of 83. 
Critics were as one in saying that if 
Taylor had had another partner he 
would have won the title with two or 
three strokes to spare. 

Harry Vardon, stylist of all golfers, 
in an exhibition match at Northwood a 
few years ago, proved that the luck of 
golf is sometimes aided by super-ability. 
His own account of his most wonderful 
shot is as follows: 

“At Northwood, the club-house is 
built on the side of the home putting 
green, and I managed, by a rather care- 
less shot, to play my ball right up 
against the corner of the club-house on 
the side farthest from the green. I had 
the building between me and the hole, 
which was just on the other side. I 
made a rather useful niblick shot that 
sent the ball almost perpendicularly up 
in the air, and then it seemed to get a 
curl that took it over in the direction 
of the hole, and it flopped right down 
beside it. It is very fine, in golf, when 
these things come off.” 


Man o’ War 


(Continued from page 80) 


him and then lie down to the dream- 
less slumber of a tired dock labourer. 


HE only reason this great colt did 

not finish his 2-year-old season with 
a clean slate was that he was abomina- 
bly ridden in the Sanford Memorial at 
Saratoga last summer. Because of bad 
handling he was beaten by Upset, a 
colt he had previously trimmed and 
was to beat again in the Hopeful, in 
the Futurity and in the Preakness. Be- 
side the Futurity and the Hopeful, he 
won, as a 2-year-old, the Grand Union, 
the United States, the Tremont, the 
Hudson, the Youthful, the Keene Me- 
morial and an overnight race, eight 
purses in all. 

He earned last season a total of $83,- 
300. He might easily have made it 
$100,000 if Mr. Riddle had chosen to 
race him for certain $5000 and $10,000 
stakes that were decided in Maryland in 
the autumn. Man o’ War retired in 
early September, immediately after the 
running of the Futurity,—prematurely, 
many people thought, because he was 
fresher and stronger and bigger than he 
had been at Belmont Park in June. 
Patrons of racing look for a Man 0’ 
War victory whenever he is entered, but 


such is his fame crowds gather by the 
tens of thousands merely to see him gal- 
lop over a course. 

It is hard to estimate in dollars the 
value of such a horse. Last fall some 
half a dozen American horsemen un- 
availingly offered Mr. Riddle large sums 
for him. The highest figure suggested 
by one of these would-be buyers was 
$200,000. Since he has proved in the 
Preakness and in the Withers that he 1s 
to fulfil the promise of his 2-year-old 
form, his value has increased. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Belmont has recently 
sold Tracery for $256,000 and Edward 
F. Simms has recently purchased in 
France for $250,000 the celebrated 
Prince Palatine, Tracery’s great rival 
among the distance-running thorough- 
breds in Great Britain in 1912 and 
1913, probably, Man o° War would 
fetch a quarter of a million dollars if he 
were offered at public auction. He has 
ahead of him what remains of the cur- 
rent season and at least one more year 
of racing. ; 

And his bloodlines make him excep- 
tionally valuable for breeding purposes. 
He is, ultimately, to be the head of @ 
stud, which Mr. Riddle is already or- 
ganizing. 
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SSYHAT which is anybody’s business is nobody’s business. If 
® the Oriental or the Técla Pearl should become common, 
disdain would supersede desire. That is why Técla Pearls 

are wisely limited in production. And thus, curiously, we arrive 
at the one and only point in which Técla Pearls excel the Oriental. 
They are just a trifle more exclusive, for there are fewer of them. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces, with Genuine Diamond Clasps 
$100 to $350 
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Converse Tires are made 
by-the-ti re, and not by the 
thousand. 

Every Gonverse Tire is 
an individual masterpiece 
and not merely a factory 


product. 


More Miles—Less Skid 
CONVERSE RUBBER 


SHOE COMPANY 
Malden, Mass. 
Service Branches 


New York 
300 Amsterdam Ave. 


Boston Chicago 
801 Boylston Street 618-626 W. p= Blvd. 
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‘The Progress of Psychoanalysis 


(Continued from page 41) 


horrible and base? Let them look at 
Europe, subjected almost to a man to 


| brutality and cruelty and lies, and then 


let them dare to say, in face of the 
conscious life of mankind, that he has 
slandered their unconscious life! 


The History of Psychoanalysis 


IEGMUND FREUD began his career 

as a pupil of Dr. Charcot’s, a very 
eminent neurologist of the old school 
which considered nervous diseases ex- 
clusively from the physical point of 
view. A nervous disorder was the sum 
total of its physical symptoms. “For the 
patient himself,” says Havelock Ellis, 
“and for any communication that the 
patient might be able to make, he 
(Charcot) felt evidently an almost con- 
temptuous disdain.” 

But when Freud began to work with 
Joseph Breuer, an older neurologist, 
he was introduced to a_revolution- 
ary idea. Dr. Breuer, from his ob- 
servation of cases of hysteria, had 
come to the conclusion that sexual de- 
mands (which hitherto even the scientists 
seem to have been chary Of investigat- 
ing) had a good deal to do with them, 
and that these cases were interesting and 
perhaps approachable from the psycho- 
logical side. In 1895, Freud and Breuer 
together published a book called Studies 
of Hysteria, in which the theories which 
afterwards became the foundation of 
psychoanalysis were first indicated. 

Freud had at first studied and prac- 
tised the hypnotic treatment of nervous 
cases, but had found it exceedingly un- 
You could 
wall in the abnormal symptoms for a 
time, but you could not remove the 
cause; they were quite likely to break 
out again later on in some other form. 
Since it seemed apparent that sexual 
shocks and repressions played a large 
part in producing hysteria, might this 
not prove a path to curing hysteria 
through psychic channels? From this 
point of view, then,—since it was a 
question of the mind and not exclusively 
of the body—what the patient had to 
say about himself became of the high- 
est significance. 

But, since the patient himself in many 
cases did not understand the causes of 
his illness, how could he be made to re- 
veal them? Freud recalled that people 
who had been hypnotized, though they 
seemed to have forgotten everything 
that had happened to them in the hyp- 
notic trance, could, by means of the 
proper suggestions, be made to remem- 
ber it. Might it not be possible, there- 
fore, to make them remember also the 
things which belonged to their sub-con- 
scious life? It was the technique by 
which this memory was stimulated that 
came to be called psychoanalysis. 

One of the methods hit upon for the 
purpose of bringing to light these sub- 
conscious ideas was the repetition to the 
patient of a list of selected words (thun- 
der, blow, dream, baby, lightning, 
velvet, sweetheart, etc.). The pa- 
tient was supposed to reply to each 
with the first word or thought that 
came into his head and it was as- 
sumed that the submerged half of his 
consciousness could thus be led to betray 
itself by the associations it attached 
to certain ideas. If the patient hesi- 
tated before replying, this was noted, 
too; he might be suppressing something. 


The Interpretation of Dreams 


UT the most important instrument 

discovered by psychoanalysis for 
probing the sub-conscious mind was the 
interpretation of dreams. Dreams, ac- 
cording to Freud, are really the expres- 
sion of personal desires which have been 
relegated for considerations of propriety, 
morality or fear, to the sub-conscious 
life. They are expressions of the sub- 


conscious, but they usually speak with 
the language of the conscious. They 
assume for masks, to conceal their real 
identity (which the patient even in sleep 
often will not admit), any image from 
the outside world which may happen 
to be in his mind, and it is the business 
of the psychoanalyst to get behind these 
masks. Some of them he recognizes as 
symbols carried over from the childhood 
of the race, but, as a rule, he must be 
fully and frankly informed of every- 
thing that the individual can remember 
about his emotional experiences before 
he can recognize the dream-images for 
what they really are. 

He discovers that some desire which 
has been thwarted, which the individual 
has done his best to destroy and forget, 
has been actually only shifted to the 
sub-conscious mind, from which it mani- 
fests and satisfies itself by some idea 
which seems absurd. Thus a woman 
who every day at a certain time had an 
unaccountable impulse to rush into a 
certain room, stand with her hand ona 
certain table, ring for her maid and 
then as soon as the maid arrived, dis- 
miss her in great embarrassment, was 
found to be really only compensating 
herself in this indirect and grotesque 
manner for the frustration of some per- 
fectly natural desire; a child who had 
become a slave to a certain ritual per- 
formed just before going to bed, who 
had to arrange the objects on the bu- 
reau and dispose her pillow in a certain 
way before she could go to sleep, was 
really only expressing a scarcely realized 
jealousy of her father’s affection for 
her mother. 

When the psychoanalyst has found out 
what is really behind the symptoms, he 
simply states it to the patient and the 
emotional knot unties itself,—that is, if 
the patient has followed sympathetically 
and comprehendingly the steps of the 
unravelling. 

But, for all Freud’s realization of the 
importance of his discoveries, he is too 
wise to assume the dogmatism that sci- 
ence has inherited from the Church, or 
to pretend that he can open all doors 
with his imperfect key. Science does 
not contain a single certainty; it is 
merely a set of hypotheses of the high- 
est degree of probability attainable. 
And as for psychoanalysis, it has gone 
only a very little way. His explicit 
statement of its limitations will surprise 
those persons who were under the im- 
pression that psychoanalysis was a mys- 
tical panacea like Christian Science. On 
the contrary, it can succeed with only 
two types of nervous disorder: hysteria, 
and compulsion, or fear neuroses (nerv- 
ous derangements). Against most men- 
tal disorders it can do nothing. And it 
can succeed in the two cases mentioned 
only when the conditions are favour- 
able, for the psychoanalyst has to fight 
not only the resistances of the patient, 
but also the resistances of the patient’s 
family, who usually share the wide- 
spread opinion that psychoanalysis is a 
kind of mystic cult, akin to Yogi-ism. 


Theory of Wish-Fulfilment 


(THERE is one hypothesis, however, to 
which Dr. Freud holds with much of 
the rigidity of dogma: the assumption 
that every dream represents the fulfil- 
ment of a wish. It is dangerous, of 
course, for a layman to attempt to deal 
with delicate problems of psychology 
and a serious criticism of the theories of 
psychoanalysis would be entirely impos- 
sible for the present writer; but it is a 
great temptation for anyone reading the 
lectures on dreams to try to fit his own 
nightmares.into the Freudian explana- 
tions. 

Now, undoubtedly, the most difficult 
facts for the wish-fulfilment theory 
to explain are (Continued on page 88) 
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The Progress of Psychoanalysis 


(Continued from page 86) 


the dreams of fear and apprehen- 
sion. When you dream that you 
have flunked an examination which 
you were to take the next day or that a 
friend of yours in the army has sud- 
denly been killed, or that you have been 
attacked by a monster so frightful that 
you do not dare even to look at it, how 
can this represent the fulfilment of a 
desire, suppressed or otherwise? Well, 
Freud would say of the last of these 
dreams and, I think, would probably be 
right in saying, that the monster repre- 
sents a desire to do something which 
your taste and moral training rebel 
against and abhor, and that, when it 
raises its head in your sleep, your more 
civilized self is terrified and in its fran- 
tic struggle against the apparition pro- 
duces a nightmare and wakes you up. 

Very well, but what about the exam- 
ination, and the death of a friend? It 
can hardly be invariably true that you 
are suppressing a desire to leave college 
or to get rid of someone whom you 
seem to like. Dr. Freud will tell you 
(what Iam very much inclined to doubt) 
kat you dream only of flunking exam- 
inations which you have already passed 
and that such dreams are, in a round- 
about way, the fulfilment of desires; 
but if you press him further with other 
types of anxiety dreams he will simply 
reply that the objects of anxiety in the 
dream have really nothing to do with 
the case, but are merely the masks 
with which the ‘“dream-work”™ conceals 
the real drama,—the realization of some 
sexual desire which your conscious life 
will not confess. Now, I have no doubt 
at all that that is the case in a good 
many instances, but when one considers 
the many dreams of apprehension that 
seem so simple and clear, one is at a 
loss to drag in the cumbrous apparatus 
of wish-fulfilment. You are worried 
about the examination before you go to 
ted. Suppose you should flunk it! And 
then when you have fallen asleep the 
same feeling persists. You dream that 
you have flunked. 

When we have read further we dis- 
cover that Freud admits that he is more 
or less in the dark about fear. He does 
not know quite what ‘it is, but suspects 
that it is really a form of desire (or 
“libido”), which, when thwarted under 
certain circumstances, is transformed 
into fear. If fear is really only a form 
of desire, then, it may be true that even 
dreams of anxiety represent a kind of 
wish-fulfilment. But Freud admits that 
he is not sure about the nature of fear 
and yet lays it down as one of the firm- 
est tenets of his faith that every dream 
is to be regarded as an attempt to satisfy 
a desire. 

Parts of the remarkably orderly and 
economical Jntroduction to Psychoan- 
alysis are, unhappily, in the American 
translation, practically unintelligible. 
If an abstract argument is to be fol- 
lowed at all, the language must be ac- 
curate and careful, words must be made 


The Critics and 


to mean certain things and to keep the 
same meanings. But in the latter (and 
more metaphysical) part of the book, 
one feels that the translator (whose 
English grammar is uncertain) has failed 
to understand the argument himself and 
has merely gone on translating the Ger- 
man words with any meanings that 
came handy. No translator’s name is 
given, however, and we should perhaps 
be justified in assuming that the trans- 
lation has been made by machinery, 


The Thrill of the Sub-Conscious 


Bu: in spite of these faults, the Jntro- 
duction to Psychoanalysis keeps 
much of its thrill, a thrill which seems 
to the present reviewer to make Conan 
Doyle and Rider Haggard and the 
“scientific” spiritualists seem no more 
hair-raising than little boys dressed up 
in sheets. One feels oneself on the brink 
of an abyss, looking down into infinite 
grey space. In that abyss are still float- 
ing all the mysterious parts of one’s 
childhood and of the childhood of the 
world. Your guide will tell you what 
is down there and evoke some of the 
phantoms from the abyss and you shud- 
der in apprehension for fear you may 
recognize these monstrous answers to 
your riddles. 

And it is, after all, probably the dis- 
covery of the abyss which will make 
Freud's name a great one. The con- 
sciousness of the unconscious and of the 
mechanism of compensation for repres- 
sions have come to colour so profoundly 
the thought of the XXth century, from 
psychiatry and mythology to the paint- 
ings of the Independents’ Exhibition 
and Mr. Van Wyck Brooks's extraordi- 
nary study of Mark Twain, that 
we are almost willing to accept Dr. 
Freud’s judgment when, in a dramatic 
passage, he enthrones the discovery ot 
the sub-conscious with those of Coper- 
nicus and Darwin: 

“Humanity, in the course of time, has 
had to endure at the hands of science 
two great outrages against its naive 
self-love. The first was when humanity 
discovered that our earth was not the 
center of the universe, but only a tiny 
speck in a world-system hardly conceiv- 
able in its magnitude. . . . The sec- 
ond occurred when biological research 
robbed man of his apparent superiority 
under special creation, and rebuked him 
with his descent from the animal king- 
dom, and his ineradicable animal na- 
ture. This re-valuation, under the influ- 
ence of Charles Darwin, Wallace and 
their predecessors, was not accomplished 
without the most violent opposition 02 
the part of their contemporaries. But 
the human mania for greatness receives 
its third and most irritating insult at 
the hands of modern psychological re- 
search, which wants to prove to the ‘T 
that it is not even master in its own 
home, but is dependent upon the most 
scanty information about all that goes 
on unconsciously in its psychic life.” 


the Newspapers 


(Continued from page 45) 


evidence is a response to public demand. 

They do not believe that misinforma- 
tion of this sort is in the long run 
profitable, handsome though the returns 
may be for a year or so. As time passes 
on, an increasing portion of the pgblic 
find it out. Already a good many %eo- 
ple know that they cannot believe one 
word of the news in certain papers on 
certain themes or if dated at certain 
places. They generalize perhaps un- 
fairly. They believe, for example, that 
nothing has occurred if it is dated at El 
Paso, Texas. 

They have also learned the trick of 
“labor” news. They know how to 


divide the reports of strikes in the news- 
papers of New York into their two re- 
spective schools of fiction. They are 
aware that the cablegrams from Paris 
dated yesterday were letters sent by 
mail the month before. . 

The thoughts of men are widening 
with the process of The Sun, and The 
Times, and The World and the rest of 
them, and the day will surely come 
when they will enforce their elementary 
but profound conviction that news 15 
not Democratic, or Republican, oF 
Radical, Moderate Radical or Social- 
istic, or Bolshevist, or Big Business, oF 
Soviet—but simply news. 
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bigs dominant appeal of the Premier 
lies in its artistic wholeness. It is 
to this singleness of impression that the 
car owes its striking dignity and grace. 
Every component part of the Premier 
—from its wonderful aluminumized 
motor and its exclusive electrical gear- 
shift to its luxurious appointments, 
and its refinement of detail—lends 
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itself to this effect of unified complete- 
ness. The Premier has that distinctive 
quality of beautiful things — economy 
of design. 

En tour in Europe or America, occu- 
pants of this well- poised car enthusias- 
tically confess their feeling of confidence 
and reliance—their abiding sense of 


pride in ownership. 
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“Ole Miss” 32 feet x 6 feet 8 inches x 2 feet 6 inches owned by 


Mr. Robert M. Carrier, Punta Gorda, Fla. 
Hand, Jr. Equipt with a six cylinder Van Blerck engine. 
32 M. P. H. 


Designed by Wm. H 
Speed 


R. WM. H. HAND, JR. is one of the 

best known and most successful 
Naval Architects. It is but logical that a 
majority of theboats he designsand builds 
are equipt with Van Blerck engines. 


His engineering knowledge and his 
experience with various types of engines 
all go to convince him that his boats are 
better boats and faster boats when Van 
Blerck equipt. 


Van Blerck Engines are built in 
Medium Speed Ranges as well as 
High Speed — write for catalog. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 
Also Makers of High-Duty Commercial Engines 
Office and Works at Monroe, Michigan 
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This stately limousine is the famous Sunbeam, built as a stock car in 


England. The chassis only is available in America. 


One can obtain 


a custom-built duplicate of this model here or import the stock car at 
great expense 


The Custom Car’s Raison d’Etre 


What it is, Why it is and What Influence it Has on Styles 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


HERE are several excellent reasons 

for the existence of the custom- 

built car industry. Most important 
of these, I think, is the fact that it is 
the made-to-order, hand-tailored motor 
car which sets the country’s styles in 
motor car bodies. 

In this respect there is much in com- 
mon between cars and clothes. My 
tailor purveys garments both custom- 
built and ready-to-wear. Having a 
fairly normal figure (if a man has such 
a thing), I can walk into his store and 
twenty minutes later walk out owing 
him a moderate amount of money and 
wearing a new suit which will not 
create any great amount of furor as I 
stroll up the boulevard; which is not 
particularly unusual in cut or style but 
which I know will give me honest wear 
until it comes time to buy another. 

On the other hand, if I want to, I can 
go into the same store, spend several 
hours and several times the amount of 
money and two weeks later sail down 
the avenue in a made-to-order costume 
which no one, not even the blind man 
on the corner, will fail to note as I pass 
by—if I want to. 

But if I feel that neither the ready- 
to-wear suit nor the costume of eye- 
paralyzing gorgeousness is just what I 
want, the tailor will put his whole soul 
into making me a set of conservative 


vestments of the finest imported cloth, 
put together with the utmost skill, with 
up-to-the-minute style and with most 
conscientious workmanship. The suit 
will be better in every way than the 
ready-made garment; its material will 
be better, and it will look better. And 
I'll pay three times as much for it. 

Thus it is with motor cars. 

Be it said here and now that the 
stock car of to-day is fast approaching 
the point where some of the models are 
almost on a par with many of the 
custom-built cars; and the average 
motorist can surely find in the great 
variety offered him, a standard car 
which will suit his personality to a “T”. 

There are approximately ninety well 
known companies in the custom car 
industry. They cater to the cultivated 
tastes of the people of wealth who wish 
their motor cars to be different from the 
average. These people want their own 
ideas built into their cars, and they are 
willing to pay extra for the satisfaction 
of knowing that no other car in the 
world is exactly the same in body and 
fittings. 


T would seem that the mere existence 
of a custom car industry would indi- 
cate the presence on our highways of 
hundreds of mechanical freaks. This is 
exactly the (Continued on page 106) 





Tile floors and Persian rugs are the latest note in custom 


bodies. 
by Schutte. 


Note the tonneau instruments in this Rolls Royce 
Red, black and white is the color scheme 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGM RANKIN 


7 HE world holds no other street quite like “the Street of the Great 
¢ Clock” in Rouen, France. 


Joan of Arc, burning at the stake, gazed down this historic street. Its 
great bell, Rouvel, then almost three centuries old, rang the curfew on that 
fateful night—and rings it to this day. 

Father Time has touched the street but lightly. Much of its glorious archi- 
tecture has vanished—but the massive clock with its six-foot dial is still official 
timepiece of this ancient town. 


Jehan de Felanis little dreamed, when he finished it in 1389, that here was 
the forerunner of portad/e timepieces so tiny, so amazingly accurate, that mil- 
lions would be wearing them today— 
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N pearls, woman finds her love of the 
beautiful most perfectly expressed. 


Each La Tausca necklace comes from France 
and in its radiance and lustre so closely 
matches the finest oriental pearls as to 
confuse connoisseurs. 


At Your Jeweler’s 


Lolia-Orient Pearls 


A beautiful Cynthea quality 
graduated necklace with 
platinum clasp, set with 
two diamonds, in lovely 
grey velvet, white satin- 
lined cabinet. 


24"length . . . $200 
3o"length . . . $240 
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the standard varied from the cardinal 
principle that nothing must s:z1d in the 
way of securing the nickel of the un- 
thinking public. No matter what the 
other excellencies of ~ production, the 
basic appeal must ne. ‘e rmitted. 
The result is, naturally, chat the . ~st 
successful movie producers, those wii 
are most valuable to the business, are 
not the ones who have done the most 
artistic things, but those who are sup- 
posed to be most «. ‘+ in regularly 
meeting the taste of tne ckel public. 
Authors have naturally not taken kindly 
to modifications of their works gov- 
erned by such a motive. Incidentally, 
this is said to be the reason why the 
mine of rich material in the writings 
of Kipling has never been thoroughly 
exploited for the movie public. 


Acting and the Movies 


HAT the movies will do to the art 

of the dramatist when they gain 
complete control of the theatre, is as 
nothing to the side-swipe they will give 
to the art of acting. The most successful 
actors for the screen to-day are—with 
the exception of a few artists like Miss 
Ethel Barrymore—negligible quantities 
in the spoken play. There are a few like 
Miss Barrymore who seem to be inter- 
changeable between the two media. 
These will be most valuable in the tran- 
sition stage when the spoken drama is 
used in theatres only where it is likely to 
be more profitable than the movie, or in 
connection with the screen play where 
there may be audiences some of whose 
members still retain a liking for the 
human voice on the stage. The most 
that we can hope for in the final sum- 
ming up is that, as the movie public 
becomes more exacting—and it is said 
to be growing restive in respect to some 
of the present crudities of movie acting 
—the art of pantomime may revive. 

To anticipate the complete disappear- 
ance of the trained actor is not an over- 
pessimistic view when it is remembered 
that the highest rewards of the movie 
profession go to the women who can 
add to personal prettiness the full-eyed 
blankness of innocent girlhood, or the 
wicked gleam of the designing vampire; 
to the men who can do the most dan- 
gerous athletic stunts, or hurl a custard 
pie with the most abandon. When 
the screen has been able to use the 
better known artists of the speaking 
stage, it has been not so much on 
account of their acting ability as for the 
added attraction or advertisement given 
to the usual movie appeal by their per- 
sonal attractiveness, their celebrity, or 
their stage drawing power. Not even 
these have always served and there have 
been notable instances of acting in its 
best estate, and by unquestioned artists, 
that has only bored those educated by 
and accustomed to the strenuous meth- 
ods of movie acting. And it is not 
strange that the backers and producers 
who have lost money on “stickers” of 
this sort vow never again to desert the 
“sure-fire” methods that have always 
caught the nickel. 

It may be that when the movie be- 
comes the only Richmond in the amuse- 
ment field it will develop a better school 
of actors of its own. It is too much to 
expect that there will ever be a movie 
Edwin Booth—although Booth had 
beautiful eyes and a profile that, lack- 
ing legitimate opportunity, he might 
have condescended to adapt to the tricks 
of the camera. Such a future star will 
find his task easier, for the Booth of the 
movies will need no melodious or sonor- 
ous voice to transmit the words and 
thoughts of great minds. That part of 


the entertainment will be cared for by 
the scholars who write the screeds which 
explain the scenes to those of the audi- 
ence who are able to read. Whatever 
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The Nickel in Wall Street 


(Continued from page 55) 


educational influence the speaking stage 
has had in the improvement of our none 
too musical American speech will dis- 
appear completely when the movies 
have killed the theatre. 

Another sin then to be laid at the 
door of the movies, present and pros- 
neetive, is the arrested development of 
the stage artist. With Wall Street pour- 
ing in its money and Los Angeles ask- 
ing only for physical equipment to in- 
sure large salary returns, why should 
youth or girl go through the long and 
stern discipline of dramatic education? 
The new art is not exacting of its 
votaries. 

Here is yet another angle of at- 
tack, taken from the season just 
closed. The movie interests had bought 
a melodrama especially suited to their 
uses, although simply as a play it didn't 
amount to much. A New York run 
might help its value for the screen, 
Money being plentiful, there was offered 
to the owner of a New York theatre a 
weekly rental so large that it repre- 
sented his income from a more than 
usually successful dramatic production 
and without any risk of housing a fail- 
ure or a succession of failures. Many 
plays were ready and waiting for an 
opportunity to test their merits with 
the New York public. In the case of 
this theatre they were completely barred 
by the money back of the melodrama. 
It was produced and promptly rated at 
its dramatic value by the critics and the 
public. It was kept on and ran out the 
season with audiences supplied by a 
judicious generosity with ‘“deadheads,” 
and proper arrangements with the cut- 
rate ticket offices. Next season it will 
be put out as the movie version of a 
New York theatrical success. Mean- 
while, the good plays that had looked 
forward to making their appeal at this 
theatre, simply as plays, have some of 
them been shelved with a loss to their 
promoters and perhaps to the playgoing 
public. There is no money reason why 
this experiment shouldn’t be the rule 
rather than the exception in the future. 

The housing question, in which the 
movies already have the whip-hand, bids 
fair to put the regular theatre in the 
background as America’s favorite in- 
door amusement. Already, in many 
towns, the cinema has built handsome 
new theatres or pre-empted the better 
ones and relegated visiting theatrical at- 
tractions to the older and second class 
houses. Real estate scouts are scouring 
the country for eligible sites. The day 
may not be far off when the early situa- 
tion will be reversed and the playgoer, 
instead of the movie fan, will be forced 
to seek the back streets and out-of-the- 
way places to find his favorite form of 
amusement. And then, in its nickel 
days, with reduced income and in 
shabby-genteel surroundings, the poor 
old theatre may finally yield up its pic- 
turesque soul. 


A Ray of Hope 


P ERHAPS this picture of the theatre’s 
future is an exaggerated prospect. In 
spite of the unlimited wealth of the 
movie, the fickle public taste may 
change. The screen may exhaust all 
the startling possibilities of the camera 
and its distortions of real life. Even sickly 
sentimentality so portrayed may lose 
its appeal to the elemental understand- 
ing. What seems most likely is that the 
nickel public may itself tire of being 
interested through the eye alone and re- 
vert to its liking for the human voice 
and the play of flesh-and-blood feat- 
ures. If our boasted education is of any 
value, it may reach the point where in- 
telligence will also resent the continued 
implication of the movie producer that 
his output must be based on the mental 
comprehension of a child of twelve. 
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- The most humiliating moment in my life 


When I overheard the cause of 
my unpopularity among men 


CHICAGO girl writes me: “Oh, if I had 
only read one of your articles years 
ago! Many times I have heard women 
criticize you for publicly discussing such a deli- 
cate personal subject. But I know what I 
would have been saved had I known these 
facts sooner, and I know that many of these 
women who criticize you would benefit by 
taking your message to themselves. 


“T learned the facts about myself, as un- 
pleasant facts often are learned, by overhear- 
ing two girl friends talk about me. 


“Why don’t the men dance with her,’ one 
of them said. Here came a few words I 
couldn’t catch, and then—‘of course she’s un- 
conscious of it, poor dear, but she does suffer 
frightfully from perspiration.’ 


“Tt was the most humiliating moment in my 
life! I, who had prided myself on my dainti- 
ness, had overlooked what men could not.” 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to this odor, 
though seldom conscious of it themselves. Per- 
spiration under the arms, though more active 
than elsewhere, does not always produce ex- 
cessive and noticeable moisture. But the chem- 
icals of the body do cause noticeable odor, 
more apparent under the arms than in any 
other place. 


The underarms are under very sensitive 
nervous control. Sudden excitement, embar- 


rassment even, serves as a nervous stimulus 
sufficient to make perspiration there even more 
active. The curve of the arm prevents the 
rapid evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware of this 
subtle odor at times when we least expect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods that 
are simple and direct. They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any more than any other 
essential of personal cleanliness. They give 
it the regular attention that they give to their 
hair, teeth, or hands. They use Odorono, a 
toilet lotion specially prepared to correct both 
perspiration moisture and odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary 
methods of cleanliness—excessive moisture of 
the armpits is due to a local weakness. 


Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives that absolute assurance of 
perfect daintiness that women are demanding 
—that consciousness of perfect grooming so 
satisfying to men. It really corrects the cause 
of both the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, put it 
on the underarms. Allow it to dry, and then 
dust on a little talcum. The next morning, 
bathe the parts with clear water. The under- 


arms will remain sweet and dry and odorless 
in any weather, in any circumstances! Daily 
baths do not lessen its effect. 


Saves gowns and cleaner’s bills 


Women who find that their gowns are spoiled 
by perspiration stain and an odor which dry 
cleaning will not remove, will find in Odorono 
complete relief from this distressing and often 
expensive annoyance. If you are troubled in 
any unusual way, or have had any difficulty 
in finding relief, let us help you solve your 
problem. Write today for our free booklet. 
You'll find some very interesting information 
in it about all perspiration troubles! 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 219 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 35c, 
60c and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. 


Men will be interested in reading our book- 
let, ‘“The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 


Address mail orders or request as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Ade- 
laide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France to 
The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de ]’Opera, 
Paris. For Switzerland to The Agencie 
Americaine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. 
For England to The American Drug Supply 
Co., 6 Northumberland Ave., London, W.C. 2. 
For Mexico to H. E. Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 
19, Mexico City. For U.S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 
219 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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‘drtangle 
E COLLAR of the NINETIES 
~and the COLLAR of TODAY 


The 


REDOMINATING wherever good form in 

collar neckwear is in evidence, possessing 
perfect style, correct design, extraordinary 
finish and exceptional wearing qualities. 


‘Perfect fit and continued shapliness are . 
invariably assured through a combination of 

faultless tailoring and The Triangle Hook 

(patented)—the latter an invisible device. of 

finest silk elastic, eliminating necessity for. 
pins, bars or other stiffening materials. 


though should you prefer, we will gladly send 
you an introductory order of six in plain silk, 
crepe de chine, or silk satin stripe for $3.90; or 
for $2.40, we willsend a half dozen in silk poplin, 
art silk, bayadere silk or novelty pique. 


q OBTAINABLE at most of the dependable shops, 


A mention of your dealer's name will enable you 
to more conveniently obtain your favorite style. 


MAP fet T RO 


by VAN ZANDT, JACOBS & COMPANY 
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VANITY FAIR 


Bumping the Bumps 


(Continued from page 53) 


Tue Man: Oh! Shameless creature! 

Tue Girt: I confess—but, after all, 
I’m no worse than you. 

THE Man: What? 

THE Girt: Can you deny that you 
are a gentleman? 

Tue Man: Of course J can—but I 
won't. 


THe Girt (hopelessly): We have 
both sinned. Well, who are you? 

THe Man: I am Burton Thwaite. 

Tue Girt: Not the editor of “The 
Old Republic”, the man who wrote 
“Profit-Sharing for Wives’? 


Tue Man: It would be useless to 
deny it. 

Tue Girt: Monstrous! And this 
house . . .f 

THe Man: Is a model tenement— 


one of a series built by some of my 
friends for the working-class. The 
present occupant is a riveter. He’s 
week-ending at Long Beach with his 


family. I borrowed the key on a 
chance. 

Tue Girt: A chance of what? 

Tue Man: Of an adventure like 


that which has actually happened to 
me. Let me explain. Although I am 
an intellectual by choice and training, I 
have often wanted to be in love. I am, 
in fact, fantastically romantic. At the 
same time my common sense has pre- 
vented me from ever falling in love 
with an intelligent woman. No mat- 
ter how hard I have tried to be senti- 
mental with an intellectual equal, I 
have always found her conversation 
more thrilling than her eyes. I would 
much rather talk to her than kiss her— 
even when she is beautiful. Intellectual 
vampires are not dangerous to the in- 
tellectual man. It is the stupid and 
beautiful woman who leads him into 
indiscretions. When you are left alone 
with her, there is nothing to do but be 
indiscreet—conversation is impossible. 
And so, I decided to gratify my yearn- 
ing and find a stupid woman. 

Tue Girt (piqued): And you found 
me—really, Mr. Thwaite! 

THe Man (confused): Well—that 
is, I saw you were beautiful. I hoped 
you were stupid. I see now that you 
have resorted to a cheap strategem in 
order to decoy me. You are disgust- 
ingly intelligent. 

Tue Girt: And you are amazingly 
short-sighted. Couldn’t you tell imme- 
diately—the moment you set eyes on 
me, that I was intelligent ? 

THE Man: You seem to have for- 
gotten the circumstances of our meet- 
ing. Please recollect that you had just 
been propelled, at an almost illegal rate 
of speed, from the end of a greased and 
very steep slide. Frankly, you were 
not in any position— 

Tue Girt: Mr. Thwaite! 

Tue Man: —to look intellectual—I 
was about to conclude. By the way, 
what led you to enter into such a, 
well—grotesque diversion? You can’t 
be trying to reduce. Are you a speed 
maniac? Er—who are you? 

Tue Gir: I might as well be honest. 
I am not a manicure! I am Doctor 
Elizabeth Woolsey Gresham. 

Tue Man: Not the author of “The 
Care and Feeding of Husbands’’? 

Tue Girt: I must admit it. 

Tue Man: But this is incredible. I 
know your work well. You are a 
super-intellectual. You’ studied at 
Gottingen. You wrote volumes about 
primitive marriage customs. 

Tue Girt: My case is no stranger 
than yours. I was merely suffering a 
reaction like yourself—although in my 
case it was not from the complex woman 
—but from the complex, or over- 
cerebral male. I had grown frantic at 
the mere thought of this creature who is 
so omnipresent in our modern society. 
I was sick of his erudition and patent 


leather love making. I yearned for 
something more—more vital. I sought 
not the complex man, but the cave 
man—and now (tragically), my dream 
is shattered! I know you for what you 
are, a man who edits a paper for the 
steepest possible brows. 

THe Man: No! No! Forget my 
brain. (He seizes her in his arms), 

Tue Girt (looking him coldly in the 
eye): No. It’s quite futile. Even your 
kisses would be tainted with intellectual 
reminiscences of Paul Verlaine, Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, and George Moore. Every 
one of your caresses would seem an 
epigram to me. 

THE Man (realizing that she is 
right): Yes, yes, of course. (He re- 
leases her and sits beside her hopeless- 
ly) This is horrible. What are we going 
to do about it? 

THE Girt (calmly): Do? Why 
nothing at all. We shall go quietly 
home and try again some other day— 
with a little fresher material. 

THE Man: Yes. I suppose you're 
right. (She starts to arrange her hair. 
He watches her a moment, then goes 
quickly to her.) No, by George. I 
shan’t let you. 

THE Girt: Let me? 

THE Man: Yes—I shan’t let you be- 
come a victim to the first unprincipled 
primitive who runs across you in this 
mood. 

TuHeE Girt: I scarcely see what con- 
cern that is of yours. 

THe Man: It is very definitely my 
concern. As your future fiancé . . .! 

Tue Girt: What!—By what right? 

THe Man: By the right of a man 
who is about to propose—and be ac- 
cepted. 

THE Girt (agitated greatly): Stop! 
I won't listen. This is madness. After 
what you know how can you be so 
foolhardy ; 

Tue Man: It is what I know that 
convinces me I was never more right in 
my life. Adventures between intellec- 
tuals may be difficult—marriages are 
quite another matter. In marriage, in- 
tellect is not half a bad thing. Dr. 
Gresham, I have the honor to 

THE Girt: Wait! I insist on your 
telling me what you know to give you 
this conviction. 

Tue Man: I speak from the experi- 
ence of four years of happy and intel- 
lectual married life. My wife—— 

Tue Girt: Your wife! My dear 
sir, are you proposing bigamy? 

Tue Man: Certainly not. The dear 
lady has been in Heaven, or thereabouts, 
for five long years. Did you say some- 
thing, a moment ago, about a husband? 

THE Girt: I did. 

Tue Man: Dear, dear! That doe: 
make it rather difficult, doesn’t it? 

Tue Girt (coyly): Unfortunately, 
no. 

Tue Man: Ah, he too is in Heaven? 

Tue Girt: No, he is in Reno. | 
left him there last fall. 

THE Man (solemnly) : 
this is Fate. 

Tue Girt: Mr. Thwaite, I am only 
a weak woman. 

THE Man: That is a monstrous per- 
version of the truth. However—I ac- 
cept it as an admission of defeat. 4 
presume I may kiss you? 

Tue Girt (running to the door): 
You may—if you catch me. 





Dr. Gresham, 


Tue Man: Catch you? Where are 
you going? . ae 
Tue Girt: I’m not going to risk 


getting one of those cerebral or epl 
grammatic kisses. I'll wait for you 
there, and hope for the real thing. 
Tue Man: There? Emily! Where? 
Tue Girt: In the slide, at the bot- 
tom of the Bumps. Come on, Burton, 
come on. (She rushes out. He rushes 
after her—and the curtain descends.) 
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It is of course scarcely reasonable to expect that —_ He will note that the wheels follow the undula- 
LaFayetrre’s performance should conspicu- tions of the road without bouncing, while the 
en ously eclipse that of every other fine car. body rides poised as in flight above the sensi- 
ght , ry i i 
ive Automobile building has reached a state where ‘“!V€ Springs: 
quiet, smooth and reliable mechanical action isnot On hill or level he will enjoy, in every duty to 
the the private possession of any one manufacturer. _ which he puts the car, an instant, invariable and 
- The accustomed motorist will, however, find in strainless response - his commands. 
LaFayetre certain superiorities of behavior _ Braking hard or softly, he will feel the car float 
Z that he has not enjoyed in other cars he has toa gentle stop without chattering of brake-bands 
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ter owned. or the familiar drum of rear wheels on the earth. 
ns He will find, for example, a surety and effortless- | Every element in the competent action of 
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; fatigue, such as are new to his experience. expert engineering that produced the car. 
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ENNIE is the five-ton belle of the New 
York Hippodrome’s elephant ballet. 


At the word from Trainer George Power, 
she sat on anempty Taylor Trunk. At another 
word, she stepped up and stood on it. The 
trunk didn’t even creak. 

The camera clicked and Jennie climbed down, 
unaware that, in the form of the new Taylor 
trade-mark, she is to stand on Taylor Trunks 
long after her brief span of two centuries is over. 

That test and that trade-mark simply demon- 
strate the strength which has been built into 
every fibre of Taylor Trunks for sixty years. 
The trunk an elephant can’t crush, a baggage 
smasher can’t wreck. 
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HEN ninety percent of stage, opera 

and concert stars trust their wardrobes 
only to the Taylor Trunk, you know. it stands 
up under daily trial by hard travel. 


Your wardrobe is valuable—a Taylor Trunk 
is Protection. Light, resilient and of genuine 
distinction, a Taylor Trunk means both bag- 
gage insurance and luggage luxury. 


cote 


Write For Our Valuable Trunk Book 


How to pack a trunk correctly is discussed by ex- 
perts in our beautiful new Trunk Book, You'll want 
this authoritative information, The book will be sent 
free on request, with the name of the nearest Taylor 
Trunk dealer. We deliver trunks to any part of the 
United States. 


C. A. TAYLOR TRUNK WORKS, Inc., CHICAGO, ILL. 


In New York at 212 West 44th St. A age me 
In Chicago at 30 East Randolph Street 
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VANITY FAIR 


I CERTIFY that this is an 
actual photograph, taken 
upon the stage ofthe New 
York Hippodrome, of my fiye- 
ton elephant, Jennie, sitting 
on an empty Taylor Trunk, 
This Jenniedid without injury 
to the trunk, 


Pothe er 


_ Trainer of the 
Hippodrome Elephants 


By Courtesy of 
Mr. Charles Dillingham of 
the New York Hippodrome 


You can buy the particular 
Taylor Trunk illustrated for 
$150—tax $10. It is the same 
sort an elephant couldn't 
crush —a Taylor Wardrobe. 
Capacious,sumptuously fitted. 
Plenty of drawers, a shoe box, 
ten hangers—a half dozen 
patented features to make 
packing convenient. Roomy 
for one wardrobe, not cramped 
for two, 
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SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





FTEN a single feature of Duplex engineering dominates 

the desire to own Saxon. The motor, for instance. Here 
Saxon’sDuplex Manifold introduces a new principle of Double 
Carburetion. This wrings full power from gasoline of any 
grade, ending a chief cause of carbon. Saxon’s Duplex system 
of vacuum oil-control eliminates the other cause of carbon— 
over-lubrication. The full scope of Saxon’s Duplex engineer- 
ing is seldom realized at purchase time. Only continued own- 
ership reveals Saxon’s two-fold power, comfort and economy. 
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Copyright 120, by American Radiator Company 


Make the Basement Beautiful and Livable 


Over 25% of the cost of a building goes into the basement, yet 95 % of basementsare damp, 
crude, unattractive places. Transform your basement with the 


New IDEAL Type A” Heat Machine 


This finely-finished, dust-tight, smoke-free boiler The Type“A’’scientific heat-utilization and auto- 
: ? gnt, I 
inspires new ideas in attractive, cellars. matic control guarantee 30% fuel saving. 


Send for illustrated log giving the tes k h Id- iDEAL 
end for illustrated catalog giving the test AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY ae ad a 


chart record of actual economy and service 





Department 28, 816-822 South Michizan Avenue, Chicago, Minois 
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cAmerica’s 


Exclusive Knight-Six 


MOOTH, silent flexibility in a motor that 

is positively free from carbon troubles, 

gives the R @ V Knight predominance 

among the more powerful six cylinder cars 

today. There are no valves to be ground, no 

tappets that stick; the longer you drive it the 
smoother and more silent it runs. 


As distinctive in beauty as it is in operation, 
R & V Knight possesses that sturdy construc- 


tion, refinement of design and luxurious com- 
fort which distinguish the car of elegance. 


Until 1910 the car made by this company was 
known as the Moline; from 1910 to 1913 as 
the Moline-Dreadnaught; from 1913 to 1919 
as the Moline-Knight, and it has now been 
christened the R & V Knight. 


7 Passenger Touring—7 Passenger Sedan—4 Passenger Coupe 
4 Passenger Sport—2 Passenger Roadster 


i ROOT & VAN DERVOORT ENGINEERING CO. 


East Moline, Illinois 
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When you wanted a drink of water and 
couldn’t get it— 

When the chow was cold or hadn’t come 
up— 

When life was dreary and rainsoaked, too— 

There was one friend that never failed you— 

—a cigarette, and the cigarettes “over there” 


were round in shape and |smoked freely. 
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HEIR shape gave Capt. X 
an idea—a big idea. Back hy, 
in America once more he 6, 
suggested that we make his im 
favorite cigarette—PALL | 
MALL (plain ends)—round 


in shape and loosely rolled. 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
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The famous PALL MALL 
blend of 42 different kinds 
of Turkish tobacco in a 
cigarette that does not have 
to be tapped, squeezed or 
loosened—a cigarette with a 
free and easy draught. Read 
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the story of Capt. X. y, 
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“THEY ARE GOOD TASTE” he 


PALL MALL (regular), plain or cork 
in boxes of 10, 50, 100 as usual. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Wealth in America 


(Continued from page 33) 


POLITICAL economy has not a word 
of sense to say to such phenomena 
as the newly rich of Thompsontown. 
The price of things is not the conse- 
quence of a desire; the price of things 
is the cause of it. What becomes of the 
law of supply and demand when ap- 
plied to the front parlors of Maple 
Street? If you charged enough for 
bunches of bananas, you would see a 
bunch of bananas in the front window 
of every house on Maple Street. You 
will find anything in a house on Maple 
Street, if it costs enough; and that is 
the only reason why you find it there. 
You cannot account for these things in 
the manner of economists; it is absurd 
to suppose that anybody wanted them. 

But, in saying that the new wealth is 
not the result of enterprise, I do not 
mean that Thompsontown is unenter- 
prising or from a practical point of view 
a backward place. On the contrary, it 
is famous for its business energy. If 
were Walt Whitman I could sing as 
well in Thompsontown as on Brooklyn 
Bridge. I could sing all day of hats 
and corset-covers, of shoes, nails, lead- 
pipe, soap, and gas-fixtures, regarded as 
symbolic lumps of its mighty will. Nor 
do I mean anything invidious in re- 
spect to progress. 

In public spirit, Thompsontown has 
caught up to Syracuse, and it has sur- 
passed, I believe, Zenobia, Esopus, 
Rome, Thebes, Ephesus, Priapus, every 
city in that part of the State. Com- 
munity song, community bath-tubs, 
community churches, public teas, talk, 
and chicken-dinners, welfare works, 
public outdoor movements if you want 
to go outdoors, public indoor classes if 
you want to stay inside; helping hands 
held out so thick that it is impossible 
to slip between them—there never was 
a better town to lose a leg in or in 
which to be saved from a life of shame. 
Thompsontown is filled with public 
spirit almost as soon as the spirit is 
made public, no matter what it is. A 
headline carried for eight days by the 


better sort of newspapers becomes an 
institution there. 

No sooner had the new patriotism 
been invented—I mean the kind that 
would hang Thomas Jefferson to a sour 
apple tree—than the clergy of Thomp- 
sontown were solid to a man for the 
deportation of anybody that it occurred 
to anybody to deport; and the whole 
town became so safe and sane that it 
would have brained an anarchist before 
it knew he was one. It would be a 
madman who complained that Thomp- 
sontown did not, in a public way, keep 
abreast of things. 

But private spirit does seem some- 
what lacking in Thompsontown. Citi- 
zens of it are magnificent in group., 
but, detach the individual from his 
group and he loses color—like a fish 
scale. And the lack- of personal dif- 
ference makes it hard to imagine a per- 
sonal preference, and as you meet rich 


I people singly you lose respect for the 


rights of property and the laws of the 
land. Robbing them does not seem 
like robbery; it seems like rescue; it is 
impossible to think they want their 
awful things. Pillage seems rather at- 
tractive. You could not hate a Hun 
who plundered Main Street, though you 
might wonder at him. If a bomb fell 
anywhere, it would do a lot of good. 
That is the trouble with looking at the 
new wealth of Thompsontown; it makes 
you a reckless man. It is impossible to 
avoid the reflection that even with a 
soviet in the City Hall and the whole 
town living in phalansteries and the 
dullest Utunia ever dreamed of come 
to pass, there could, after all, be no 
diminution of those personal diversities 
which present day society is said to 
keep alive—varieties of art and mental 
interest, individual expression, fancy, 
freedom of view, idiosyncrasy—and no 
danger at all of the dead level dreaded 
by the orthodox. 

For the personal diversities do not 
exist and the level could not possibly 
be deader. 


At the Sign of the Blue Lantern 


(Continued from page 61) 


to eat. But I didn’t care. I stuck it. 
Fer Billy. And even if I’d a-lost ’im, 
I’d a kept on straight, just by remem- 
bering ’im. I felt it was sent as a les- 
son to me—’avin’ Billy give to me after 
what I’d bin.” 

“Ar, I dessay. I ’ad my lesson, too. 
And I ’adn’t bin a wrong-un. Not then. 
You ’aven’t lorst your boy so you 
dunno ’ow it ’urts. When I was— 
Listen!” He raised a hand. 

The hoot of a horn and the wail and 
moan of a siren came across the water. 

“That’s ’er!” cried the woman. 
“That’s ’er! That’s the old Nightingale. 
She'll be round the bend in a minute.” 

She clasped and unclasped her hands. 
The tramp shuffled his feet, catching 
something of her thrill. “Going to meet 
your son,” he muttered. “A boy you’re 
proud of and what’s proud of you. It 
must be fine to be you.” He moved to 
her side, and gazed with her towards 
the reach. 

In a few minutes a high head-light, 
no bigger than a star, swam into the 
thick gloom between sky and water. 
The woman made feverish movements. 
“’Ere she comes! ’Ere she comes! 
Don’t she ride lovely? And my boy’s 
on ’er—my Billy!” She patted the 
tramp on the shoulder, warmly. He 
returned it with a gentle pressure of 
her arm. Slowly the light moved on, 
as though floating in space. Then the 


grave bulk of the ship disclosed itself, 
as it moved towards the dock entrance. 

“Oh, lovely, lovely! It’s worth stay- 
ing out all night for.’ She raised her 
hands. It seemed that she was about 
to say something classic. But she blew 
her nose, and murmured “Ooh, I am 
glad. You can’t think ’ow I feel!” 

“Can’t I? I reckon I can. Now 
you'll be going round to wait at the 
gates for ’im, I suppose?” 

“That’s it. And I got me best clothes 
on, too, so’s if ’e comes out with some 
of ’is mates I won’t do ’im no disgrace. 
See? Good-night. And buck up.” She 
held out a hand to him, and _ they 
clasped. Then she turned about, full of 
her own happiness, and passed, with 
fleet steps, towards the arches leading 
to the dock gates. 

The tramp also turned, and slouched 
towards the Island, with a queer feel- 
ing in the throat and a light ecstasy in 
his limbs. But he had not gone fifty 
paces when his rasping feet came sharp- 
ly together. 

“Well I’m damned! If I ’aven’t let 
’er git away with the ’and-bag!” 

He turned: and raced back to the 
arches, from which came some seconds 
later a light scream. And when the 
coffee-shops opened again he gorged 
himself with many plates of food, and 
laughed at his’ moment of sentimenta. 
memory. 
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“The Motor That Made the Spad Possible” = 


RELIABILITY 


HE consistent, hour-after- hour 
reliability of the Wright- Hispano 
Aeronautical engine is proverbial. 





For five years it proved its merit — 
justified its design — as the leading 
aeronautical engine of the Great War. 


| 
Powering the newer designs of com- : 
mercial and sporting airplanes, flying | 
boats and seaplanes, Wright- Hispano 
brings to such craft a new standard | 
of performance—a greater degree of 
flexibility — which is characteristic of 
this great motor. 
There are available for immediate delivery 


180 H. P. (Model E) Engines to recognized 
plane manufacturers and responsible owners. 


WRIGHT 


Aeronaw I Qi Corporghon oration 
New Br ae a’ NJ. 
















Member Manufacturers’ 
Aircraft Association 
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i Dayton-Wright 
Aerial-Coupe Model 0-W 

d Powered with 
180H. P. Wright-Hispano 
' Aeronautical Engine 
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HE owners Crest or Monogram 
“Watermarked” in the building of his 
radiator, ineradicably and _ unobtru- 
sively distinguishes a fine car. 


We can design and build you such a 


radiator — it adds the final touch of 
refinement so much to be desired. 


HE ANSTED COMPANY, wc. 


600 WEST S7TH STREET 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Backward Glance at America 


(Continued from page 43) 


thing is saying “In my opinion, the 
Americans are—” or “if you want to 
know what I think about the French—” 
or “Men in my opinion are all—” or 
“The Democrats of this country de- 
serve—” or “The man’s nothing but a 
Bolshevist”, or “Never trust a Rus- 
sian”. 
The Duty of a Traveller 


Prry years hence everyone will 
still be saying these things and 
with equal injustice. The fact is that 
human beings move, have always 
moved, and will always move—on their 
hearts and their stomachs. Food and a 
fellow-feeling, those are the things that 
we want, wherever we may be. 

People may say that money is a 
third necessity but if it be so, only be- 
cause the gaining of it leads us to the 
possession of the other two. The duty 
of a traveller then is three-fold—to see 
beauty in Nature, to discover food that 
is comfortable to the belly, and to dis- 
cover men of like mind to himself. 

The country which, for a traveller, 
provided him most happily with these 
things, is the country that he will love, 
and when I say that I love America it 
will be because of a doctor in Indian- 
apolis, two ladies in Chicago, an oyster 
stew in San Francisco, a cocktail in 
Baltimore, and the Arizona Canyon. 

Books, of course, have their share in 
this because they bring between their 


covers the colour of the country, the 
friendliness of Man and the scent of 
good cooking. Who is there who will 
deny that there is fine drinking behind 
Mr. Mencken’s criticism, the largest of 
larders displayed in Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
romances, the very mists of the Mexican 
desert in the pages of Miss Willa Sibert 
Cather’s stories? 

It means something, too, that I dis- 
covered seventy of Walter Scott’s let- 
ters in San Francisco, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Howells, and that Mr, 
Gabriel Well’s courtesy led me to a short 
story of Charlotte Bronté’s and to a 
manuscript of Anthony Trollope’s. 

Well, then, are these things America? 
Assuredly, for me they are. Assuredly, 
in fifty years’ time, there will still be 
these things for an Englishman in Amer- 
ica, for an American in England. What 
are politicians for then? I have no 
idea. The papers are filled with their 
doings. They talk about England and 
America, make up rules and laws and 
customs, and sit busily in lofty places. 
In fifty years’ time they will be, I sup- 
pose, still about the same business, and 
in fifty years’ time travellers will still 
be discovering that it is the little things 
that count and that human beings are 
the same all the world over and that it 
takes more than a railway engine to 
alter the facts of life. 

Meanwhile, thank God, one’s personal 
memories remain. 


My Experience as a Speaker 


(Continued from page 51) 


going to read it to you (joy). And 
when I have finished it I’m _ going 
to present to you the figures for the 
market price right here in the town- 
ship, of hogs on the hoof for the last 
seventy years”. 

On this, all the farmers settle back 
for an evening of real enjoyment. By 
the time all the figures are finished they 
are practically hypnotized. Any resolu- 
tion can be carried without dissent. 


The Political Importance of Death 


EETINGS held in the country 

towns are very different. They are 
generally held in the Opera House or 
Town Hall and have more size and style 
to them. There are anywhere from 
two hundred to two hundred and ten 
people present. But the town people 
want sentiment, not statistics—senti- 
ment, something right to the heart. I 
always used to say to Howe when we 
spoke in towns: “Edwin, take Taft’s 
letter, I don’t need it. Take Argentina 
and Paraguay, too, I don’t want them. 
I’m going to appeal straight to their 
hearts.” 

And of all the ways of doing this, 
the very best is to remind the audience 
of the simple fact that some day they 
are going to be dead. That has the 
same effect on town people as the price 
of marsh hay on farmers. I always 
start out and bury the whole audience, 
beginning with myself. It is done after 
this fashion: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, the time is 
coming when the voice that speaks to 


you tonight from this platform will be . 


hushed in an eternal silence, and when 
this frame that stands before you” (I 
always call myself a frame: it is quiet 
and unassuming) “will lie beneath the 
green sod of the church yard.” 

Up to this point, I admit, there is 


no emotion. I have even seen some- 
thing like relief. But wait; that is only 
the beginning. Next I bury Howe. 

“The time is coming, too, when Mr. 
Howe’s voice will be hushed in the 
same eternal silence.” 

Here there are visible signs of sym- 
pathy, and already a certain apprehen- 
sion. Then the chairman comes next. 

“The time is also coming when this 
gifted gentleman who has introduced 
Mr. Howe and myself with such elo- 
quence, he, too, will lie stretched under 
the grass.” 

There is evident alarm all over the 
house now. 

“And the time is coming when all 
this magnificent audience that I see be- 
fore me, when it, too, will lie hushed 
in the same eternal slumber as Mr. 
Howe and the chairman and myself, 
and buried, like us, beneath the sod!” 

After that, of course, the audience are 
at a pitch of emotion that amounts vir- 
tually to hysteria. Then is the moment 
to turn the topic, quickly and suddenly, 
with something almost like passion and 
to say— 

“And under these circumstances, 
standing as we do on the edge of the 
grave, are we going to let the Ameri- 
cans remove the tariff upon wool! 
Never! Never!” 

And in the storm of applause that 
follows, the chairman rises and in a 
voice that thrills with feeling, says: 

“Gentlemen, will some one kindly rise 
and lead us in singing God Save the 
King?” 


These are the methods by which we 
save our country once in every five 
years in Canada. They may be helpful 
in saving the United States. After all, 
you don’t want to be an “adjunct” any 
more than we do. 
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oe Most Beautyful Car 
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OU will find the Paige car wherever 
smart, well groomed people assemble. 


Its distinctive design is a familiar sight 
in every fashionable parking space — in 
the mountains, along the coast or at the 
country clubs. 


In a quiet, well bred way the Paige pos- 
sesses a very decided sporting personality. 
It makes an irresistible appeal to the man 
or woman who knows the great game 
of Outdoor Life and appreciates the im- 
portance of ever dependable equipment. 
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In brief, the Paige both looks and acts 
the part of a Thoroughbred. It is built 
to satisfy every reasonable demand that 
rise might be placed upon a motor car— 
the = ; : 

and no model has ever failed to live up 
to this requirement. 
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PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 
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MEN of refinement and good 
taste in dress demand more 
than an ordinary belt. They wear 


HICKOK 


Initial Buckle Belts 


HICKOK BELTS are distinctive 
in design and of a high quality that 
is noticeable to the end of their 
wearing days. They fit comfort- 
ably any waist measure and “stay 
put.” All the better stores for 
men sell them. 


The HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 














VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
Staving Off a Famine In Oil 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


VEN the oil wells may go dry in 

this arid land of ours. And unless 

the innovators perform brilliantly 
there may be insufficient 2.75 per cent 
substitutes for petroleum products. 

Unlike the tortured imbiber, the oil 
user will have no Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to contend with. In case the 
dearth of oil which some authorities 
fear should materialize, American con- 
sumers would be free to seek their sal- 
vation in importations from foreign 
lands. 

It seems strange to be prating about 
an oil shortage in the United States when 
production is at the highest peak ever 
attained. Ordinarily, such a situation 
would evoke shrieks of gladness, but 
the experts who are thinking of the 
future are genuinely alarmed. They 
fear that our children may be without 
not only cocktails and gin rickeys, but 
also petroleum. 

Those prophets of the automotive in- 
dustry who in their enthusiasm feel 
that the world can never become over- 
stocked with motor vehicles are already 
looking forward to the time when the 
alcohol conserved by the abolition of 
the saloon will be employed to propel 
automobiles. 

The occasional clandestine warning of 
oil producers that gasoline may soon be 
selling at fifty cents a gallon makes 
alcohol seem attractive even to motor- 
ists who belong to the Anti-Saloon 
League. Regarding the efficacy of the 
substitute, one of the foremost figures 
in the industrial alcohol field asserts: 
“It may or may not be true that the 
time will come when the lack of pe- 
troleum fuel will compel the use of 
alcohol as a substitute for gasoline. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the time is not 
far distant when its many advantages 
over gasoline will be generally realized 
and that it will before very long come 
into general use by virtue of its own 
superior performance.” 

But one may with much propriety 
question the wisdom of discounting pe- 
troleum troubles which may never be 
realized. In the sixty years since pe- 
troleum became an important product 
of industry the authorities have peri- 
odically thrown themselves into spasms 
of gloom over impending famines. And 
just when they would succeed in making 
out an effective case, disturbing persons 
would inconsiderately go out and dis- 
cover important new fields, which in- 
validated the conclusions of the pessi- 
mistic theorists. At moments when the 
question of an adequate flow of crude 
oil from the existing wells seemed most 
disconcerting, wildcatters found great 
new sources of supply in West Virginia, 
Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
subsequently in Mexico, Texas and 
Louisiana. 

And so when the careful testimony 
of the ablest geologists in the country 
is marshalled forth to reveal the situa- 
tion as the specialists perceive it, please 


keep in mind, indulgent reader, that per- 
haps potential gushing wells lie under 
Times Square and Fifth Avenue. The 
hope of the Pollyanna of the petroleum 
world rests mainly on the probability of 
fresh discoveries. 

The lexicographer defines wildcatting 
as “acting recklessly or wildly.” And 
yet the future of the oil-using folk 
throughout the world depends upon the 
willingness of wildcatters in the oil 
fields to drag themselves through years 
of barren disappointments in the hope 
of enormous returns if perchance they 
at length find a well capable of spout- 
ing oil. The great planning minds of 
the petroleum industry realize that the 
need of finding new sources of supply 
was never before so pressing as now. 
And even those companies which for- 
merly encouraged outsiders to do the 
prospecting for wells which they would 
eventually buy are now themselves pio- 
neering. Not only competing domestic 
companies, but nationals of the whole 
world are scrambling for new fields. Be- 
cause of this passion for fresh develop- 
ment, oil companies without exception 
are craving for new capital and their 
appetite for funds seems insatiable. This 
condition explains why the powerful 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
for example, felt obliged to raise $200,- 
000,000 through the sale of preferred 
stock and why the Sinclair organization 
went into the money market for $50,- 
000,000 through the offering of notes. 

From the viewpoint of the security 
holder, a scarcity of oil is likely to be 
a favorable factor for the next few 
years at least. If the aggregate demand 
continues to outrun the total supply, 
those companies which are ample pro- 
ducers will be the gainers, as they will 
receive higher prices for their products. 


Capitalizing Desire 


N the other hand, the danger of a 

serious scarcity ought to retard the 
amateur speculator from acquiring oil 
shares of mere prospects, which have 
capitalized desire instead of wells. The 
job of finding producing wells is in- 
finitely more difficult than the stock- 
jobbers indicate. 

A story is told about a salesman 
whose line of goods was oil stock. He 
was asked whether there was any indica- 
tion of oil where his company was 
drilling. 

“Indications,” he rejoined, “why, I 
should say so. We have three thou- 
sand acres leased, have a standard rig 
up, have three hundred feet of casing 
on the ground and more ordered, have 
our company organized and _incorpo- 
rated and a million shares of stock 
printed, have opened offices in three 
cities, have two hundred people selling 
stock, and only forty miles from a pipe 
line, and there was no oil found in 
those other wells about there, so it 
must be in our well. Oh, we have 
plenty of (Continued on page 104) 
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Bonds 
That Are 


Interesting 





Many of the new in- 
vestment issues contain 
provisions which lift 
them out of the dull 
commonplace of old- 
fashioned bonds. 





chapelle de a 
Notre Dame de Bonsecours 


Erected in 1771 upon the foundations 
of a previous church destroyed by 
fire in 1754. It is surmounted by a 
magnificent old statue of the Virgin 
looking towards the sca, which is 
credited with miraculous power. 
Hither came the sailors of old to pray 
for protection before embarking upon 
their voyages. 


Subscription, conversion 
and redemption privileges 
are features, usually com- 
bined with special safe- 
guards. Withal, on ac- 
count of general credit 
conditions, they yield a 
remarkably high return— 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 102) 


indications. How many shares do you 
want ?” 

The necessity of prospecting is para- 
mount, and it is essential that capital 
be furnished to finance searches for new 
fields. But the general movement will 
be little helped and the individual in- 
vestor badly disappointed, if funds are 
wasted in the securities of corporations 
whose real production is done on print- 
ing presses and not in oil wells. 

Even the companies which are really 
great producers, though they would 
perhaps be benefitted temporarily by a 
shortage of oil, may eventually be 
drawn into the great whirlpool of un- 
certainty regarding future supply. Un- 
der such circumstances, the security 
buyer can best serve himself by pur- 
chasing only short-term fixed maturity 
obligations and stock of efficient com- 
panies of ample resources. Obviously, 
the prudent investor will not want to 
hold ninety-nine year bonds of an oil 
corporation. Nor, in fact, will he wish 
to keep even excellent common stock of 
oil companies locked up in.a safe de- 
posit vault without eternally observing 
the affairs of the company in whose 
fate he shares, with particular reference 
to its success in keeping up production. 

In envisaging tke petroleum outlook, 
one must remember that up to the 
present the steady increase in the out- 
put of the country has been astonishing. 
Rivers of oil, each year overflowing the 
banks of precedent, stream through the 
country, but the time has been reached 
when experts fear that the output will 
wane rather than expand, unless im- 
portant new fields are discovered. 

Between 1909 and 1918 the produc- 
tion of gasoline rose 560 per cent and 
that of crude oil 95 per cent, but in 
this period the number of gasoline using 
cars and trucks on the highways has 
climbed 1700 per cent. It is the over- 
whelming, relentless expansion of oil 
consumption which suggests the possible 
development of a crisis in the future. 

In 1920, Americans will probably use 
half a billion barrels of oil, and the re- 
maining known supply of oil in the 
ground in this country is estimated at 
Mr. David 
White, the chief geologist of the United 
States Geological Survey, figures that 
the whole world possesses sixty billion 
barrels of oil in fields. According to 
this analysis, although possessing a small 
fraction of the petroleum that remains, 
America now consumes nearly 75 per 
cent of the annual production of oil. 
In the last sixty years America has pro- 
duced 61 per cent of the oil supply of 
the world, but it now consumes more 
than it produces, necessitating imports 
from Mexico. 


Mr. David White on the Oil Supply 


CCORDING to Mr. White, “a drain 
of over one-half billion barrels, 
even if the annual demand be not 
further increased, would, if taken from 
the oil fields of the United States, prob- 
ably exhaust the oil resources remaining 
in the ground in fourteen years, or in 
sixteen years, if we assume that our 
recoverable oil possibly amounts to as 
much as eight billion barrels, which to 
the writer seems very improbable. It 
is fortunate for the country that the 
oil cannot be so rapidly extracted. 

“On the whole, therefore, we must 
expect that, unless consumption is 
checked, we shall by 1925 be depend- 
ent on foreign oil fields to the extent of 
150,000,000 barrels and possibly as 
much as 200,000,000 of crude each year, 
except insofar as the situation may by 
that time, perhaps, be helped to a 
slight extent by shale oil. Add to this 
the other greater probability that with- 
in five years—perhaps three years only 
—our domestic production will begin to 
fall off, with increasing rapidity, due 


to the exhaustion of our reserves 
(which now represent no more than 
four months’ consumption), and it be- 
comes evident that, except for such re- 
lief as may come from shale oil pro- 
duction, America’s future in oil will 
yearly become more completely depend- 
ent on supplies to be brought from 
foreign fields. This we cannot evade 
and must prepare for.” 

To the general thesis of Mr. White, 
no careful observer of the situation can 
object. America’s wells must be sup- 
plemented by novel sources of supply. 
The extent to which domestic shales can 
serve as effective reénforcements is one 
of the most fascinating aspects of the 
subject. 

The potentialities of the deposits con- 
stitute the most hopeful factor in the 
future of oil. When they are won over 
to practical use, some geologists pre- 
dict they will produce more oil than all 
the wells on the continent. They are 
described by experts as “interbedded, 
sedimentary strata, consisting largely of 
fossil organic debris and the decomposi- 
tion products of plants and animals, 
probably mainly aquatic.” Decomposed 
by heat, these deposits yield high pro- 
portions of volatile matter, much of 
which can be condensed into oils. 


Shales for the Peace of the World 
EGARDING the shales, whose de- 
velopment might obviate the causes 
of foreign wars incited by diplomatists 
in quest of oil, Mr. White remarks: 
“It seems probable not only that oil 
will be distilled from the shales of the 
Green River (Colorado) group long 
after the principal oil fields of the world 
have been exhausted, but also that the 
total amount that may be obtained from 
this source may approach the world’s 
total production of natural petroleum. 
“The development of a great shale-oil 
industry is certain eventually to take 
place in this country, and, so far as con- 
cerns mere costs of production, it would 
seem that the recent advances in oil 
prices must bring it near to hand. 
Nevertheless, in view of the technologi- 
cal problems to be solved experimentally, 
it appears rather likely that shale oil 
will be sorely needed long before it is 
produced in amounts sufficient to bring 
appreciable relief, and much longer still 
before it can supply a large part of a 
consumption demand even no greater 
than that of the present day.” 


Information Service 
RREADERS of Vanity Fair who desire 
advice or information on any spe- 
cific investment securities may obtain it 
by writing to the Financial Department 
of Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th St., N. Y. 


Financial Literature 


[HE following current booklets on 
various classes of investment securl- 
ties will be sent (without charge) to 
those readers of Vanity Fair who ad- 
dress the concerns by which they are 
issued: 

“What Every Foresighted Business 
Man Should Know” gives 86 answers 
to important questions about Trust 
Companies, and their Trust and Bank- 
ing functions. Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, 60 Broadway, New York. F 

“Safeguarding Your Investments” 1s 
a pamphlet which analyzes New En- 
gland industries and presents a list of 
New England Tax-Exempt Preferred 
Stocks for private investors. Hollister, 
White & Co., 50 Congress St., Boston. 

“Foreign Bonds”, a booklet that gives 
a list of bonds issued by Canada, Ar- 
gentine Republic, Great Britain, etc. 
John Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, N. Y. 

“Mercantile Marine” describes the 
value of mercantile marine stocks as an 
investment. H. M. Byllesby & Com 
pany, Inc., 111 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MISS SWEET 


11 EAST SSTH STREET 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


IUIRNITUORE, HANGINGS, 
MATIERAALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


SPECIALTIES IN BOUWOWOIR 
FURNISHINGS, LARIPS>, 
SHADES AND BMOOURRORS 
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“Best Knit’ Hosiery 
|, is smart Hosiery— 
; good hosiery. 


Altho the silk and lisle 
are more sheer than 
other makes, they 
wear longer because 
of perfect materials 
and workmanship, 


The wool and cash- 
mere, altho light in 
weight, are strong and 
serviceable. 

“Best Knit’ sizes are 
marked accurately — no 
skimping. 

A wide range of colors 
and desirable weights and 
styles. Silk, cashmere, 
lisle, silk plaited, silk lisle, 
silk and wool. 





See your dealer. If un- 
able to obtain write us 


direct. Milwaukee 
Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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IT 1S THE PRIVILEGE OF FINCHLEY 
TO PRESENT A DOUBLE-BREASTED 
EFFECT IN WHICH THE RESERVED 
TYPE OF MAN WILL APPEAR CORRECT, 
AND THOROCGHLY AT? EASE: 


LO BE TRAD IN FABRICS CFA 


CHARACTER SUITED TO LOUNGE 
AND BGS EN ESS SERELEC Es 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


Style brochures matled on request 


FINCIILEY 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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SWEETS TO TEMPT 
THE MOST CAPRICIOUS 


HE sort of chocolates and bonbons 
people receive with genuine delight 
rather than politely murmured phrases, 
irresistibly attractive—anywhere. 
Your order will receive immediate atten- 
tion if sent by mail, phone or wire. 


5th Avenue at 58th St., New York 


CHARLES RICHARD WILSON, MANAGER 























Blending style with ser- 
vice—the’ grip palm fea- 
ture insuring a steadier _ 
grip on the wheel. 
Rip-proof, preventing seams from ripping out 
or tearing. Made with ventilated back for 
summer driving—as illustrated for early fall. _ 


Gloves for Atthe ~~ 


ALLEN G1 OVE 2 OMPAN-Y 
Founded 1846 GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. / 
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VANITY FAIR 


For those with lavish tastes tnere are 


brilliant 


satin brocades 


and expensive 


inlaid woodwork as in this new limousine 
by Brooks-Ostruk 


The Custom Car’s Raison d’Etre 


(Continued from page 90) 


reverse of the fact. More than nine- 
tenths of the made-to-order cars in this 
country are examples of conservative, 
carefully selected ideas. In any place 
where a great number are parked, it is 
easy to pick out those which are custom 
made. 

You can pay almost anything you 
wish for a custom body. I know of 
two now being built,—one for $2000, 
the other, with solid gold fittings, for 
$15,000. The average cost of an en- 
closed body ranges between $3000 and 
$4000; and the order takes anywhere 
from three to six months to com- 
plete. As a consequence, the output 
of most of the companies is small. The 
importance of this industry is not judged 
by its capacity for production. The 
custom car factories constitute the great 
experimental laboratory from which 
come the country’s styles in motor cars. 
The stock car manufacturer must go 
very slowly in the matter of changing 
the appearance of the cars he is turning 
out. In adjusting his machinery and 
his plant to produce from 3000 to 
60,000 cars of one model, a change in 
even such a simple thing as a mud 
guard may be disastrous. 

The maker of special cars can afford 
to experiment. He can embody in one 
car an original idea of lines in the hood, 
radiator, mud guard or other external 
parts of the body. He may install up- 
holstery of barbaric splendour to test 
out a pet theory concerning colour 
schemes. If any one of these innova- 
tions is glaringly offensive to the eye or 
impractical, he can change it. If it is 
only mediocre, he can let that one car 
go but never build another like it. He 
is not, like the standard manufacturer, 
committed to produce thousands of 
duplicates of this one model. If this 
new car is built upon a set of lines 
which are new, attractive and worthy 
of duplication he will build others, em- 
bodying somewhat similar ideas, and 
gradually evolve a new type of body 
with just enough difference in each car 
to please the purchaser who insists upon 
individuality. Then, as the idea be- 
comes popular, it will be copied with 
modifications by other custom builders 
at the request of their customers, and 
gradually it will find its way into the 
stock car field. 

It must not be thought that the 
manufacturer of stock cars depends en- 
tirely upon the custom body maker for 
his ideas. Every sizeable standard com- 


pany has elaborate draughting rooms, 
manned by skillful, experienced de- 
signers. It is these draftsmen who 
actually produce the new stock models 
and who are constantly seeking that 
which they will never find, the ideal car. 

No permanent style in car bodies can 
ever be evolved, for the public taste is 
ephemeral, demanding constant change. 
And it is well that it is so. 

Once in a while, one or another of 
the large and important standard com- 
panies announces that its cars have 
reached the highest plane of perfection 
and no new models will be brought out 
the coming year. But after a season or 
two, things change, and this very com- 
pany figures in the motor news most 
prominently as the sponsor of a new 
and revolutionary series of designs. 

It used to be that most of the new 
ideas in car bodies came from Europe, 
mainly from France. The French de- 
signs have an originality, an artistry and 
zip which made the annual automobile 
Salon in Paris the Mecca of all people 


seeking to follow motor car styles. Then ° | 


came the war, and the world left the 
whole question of progress in auto- 
mobile design in the hands of American 
builders. The latter made good use of 
their time, and to-day many claims are 
made that American designers lead the 
world and will lead it for all time. This 
remains to be seen. The Paris Salon 
again is a going concern. I have seen 
some pictures of European post-war 
models, English, French and _ Italian, 
which are startling in their originality. 

There are, in this country, two classes 
of custom body manufacturers—those 
who cling persistently to the practices 
of the old makers of horse-drawn 
vehicles, and the more progressive, if 
less artistic, designers, who constantly 
are in quest of new and daring ideas. 
The makers who stick to the old theories 
of coach building are the producers of 
most of the dignified, sensible, beautiful 
custom cars you see lined up in front 
of Fifth Avenue mansions. The other 
type of body builder brings out some 
amazing bits of freak design, but fre- 
quently is responsible for some cars of 
rare grace, utility and attractiveness. I 
think the latter class may be looked to 
for much of the future progress in 
American motor car design. 

(Note: Readers are invited to con- 
sult Vanity Fair's Automotive Editor 
on any subject connected with auto- 
mobiles, motorboats, or aviation.) 
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177 to 183 
REGENT ST 
LONDON 
Wi 





American visitors to Europe should not a = 
fail to visit J. C. VICKERY'’s famous show a ae 
rooms at 177-183 Regent St., London W 1. 


You will find there just the gifts you want, 
besides many novel and useful ideas both for 
personal and household use. 


Fine Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Gold and Silver 
e Ware, Tortoiseshell, Ivory, Leather Goods of All 
Kinds, Dressing and Travelling Cases, Bags, 
ms, Motor Requisites. 





A Vidiers Suit-case fora Man. The very finest quality 
can Catalogue sent post free on request possible, fitted Solid Gold and beautiful Tortoiseshell. 
e is Many designs for Ladies and Gentlemen, always ready. 





























VANITY FAIR 


will attend to all your shopping. 

Its corps of expert shoppers 

will save you time, trouble 
and expense. Address 





Vanity Fair Shopping Service 
19 West 44th Street New York City 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Exactly where desired by wearing © by Clio Bracken 
DR. WALTER'S fasi&us “THE: WORLDS 
. FIRST KISS 


For Men & Women , famous American Master- 
piece in Bronze and 
Marble can be obtained at 
THE TANAGRA 
STUDIO 
33 West 54th Street 





ntly —all the style 
leas. —all the smartness 


— —all the beauty 

; of 

‘iful that others provide in clothes for 

ront slender women—and in addition they 

‘her embody the lines that create the ap- 
pearance of slenderness and reduce 

ome the apparent size. 


fre- 

lof Tf unable to visit any of our stores, 
5 0 write for Style Book B2, the only 
a Style Book published exclusively for 
1 to women of extra size. 





Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter New Vok Ci 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York ew TOK Uity 

(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) ‘ A Fine Cast 20 inches high 

a ee te \ 3 of Plaster Composition, in 

MISS MALY KAMMERER, | s Ivory or Tanagra Color 

1029 Walnut St. Finish will be sent upon 

17_N. State Street 253 Woodword Avenue SanFranciscolepresentative: _Face Mask - Price $7.00 receipt of check for $35. 


uto- WASHINGTON. SAN FRANCISCO Brassiere - - Price $7.00 ADELE MILLAR CO., For purifying the complex- 
Woodward & Lothrop - Magnin & Company Neck and Chin Reducer $3.50 345 Stockton St. ion and removing wrinkles 





Lene J#ryant 


al 21-23 West 38= Street, New York 
itor Cc G OETROIT 
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Men’s 
Light Weight 
Woolen Golf Hose 
| $6.50 


HEY have fancy tops, these 

golf hose, but it is a restrained 
and harmonious decoration. They 
come in dark brown, cinnamon 
brown, black and grey and cost 
$6.50. They are a Peck & Peck 
importation. 


Mail orders for distinctive hose of 
all kinds are very promptly filled 


PECK & PECK. 


586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
501 Fitth Avenue at 42nd Street 
Also at 4 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
Palm Beach and Newport 
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Wm A. FRENCH & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AND MAKERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 


WALL COVERINGS, DRAPERIES 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS, RUGS 
LAMPS, SHADES AND MIRRORS 























1454 Sheffeld ¢ 
HE stately 
charm of good 

Sheffield is com- 

pelling when the 

Sheffield is new 

— but absolutely 

irresistible when 

you’ve owned it 
and used it—and 
lived with it. For 

Wedding Gifts it 

is hard to imagine 

anything finer. 


OVINGTON’S 
‘The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
314 Fifth Avenue 
Near 32d St. 
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without discomfort. 


Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


4 will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
\ refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
: sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 lIbs.; this reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people through the United States 


and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 
| Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 
| 10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete cost 
$5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 


Dept. 38, 120 W. 70th St., N York Cit 
| Dr. Thomas Lawton og personal services, call or ~ sal Col. 4669 























































Kebuildero“Gowns 
(S\aker © a Gowns 


Go order 


New York's exclusive and most unique Dress- 
making establishment where simply WONDERS 


are wrought with your passe frocks. 


A visit to my establishment will reveal to you what great pos- 
sibilities lie in those many out-of-Fashion frocks that you have laid 
aside. Here they will be transformed into the styles of today 
and tomorrow with a/) the charm of your own individuality. 


d 
GOWNS REBUILT Successfully for Out of Town Customers. 


Perfect , Prices 
Workmanship : Reasonable 


7 East 55th St., New York 


Telephone Plaza 9463 




























Speaking of 


Investments— 


—if Vanity Fair didn’t 
tell you how to make 
your dollars pay divi- 
dends in money as well 
as pleasure, it would be 
doing only half its duty. 


So if you are begin- 
ning to suspect that 
some of your securities 
are “duds”, or if you 
can’t decide how to in- 
vest that recently ac- 
quired surplus, read Mr. 
Merryle S. Rukeyser’s 
financial article in this 
issue —or any other 
issue. 


They appear every 
month. And if you want 
some special informa- 
tion, don’t hesitate to 
write to the Financial 


Editor of 


VANITY FAIR 


19 West 44th Street 
New York 
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AA Refined 
Appointment 


Possesses all the earmarks 
of highest utility, has made 
a definite place on distinc- 
tive cars driven by the in- 
telligent motorists — who 
possess and take pride in 
the possession of the un- 
common. 


Fycos Auto- 
Altimeter 


gives elevation when tour- 
ing — fascinating interest, 
further gives weather indi- 
cations. (All clearly set 
forth in booklet sent on re- 
quest. ) 























Deos 
ROCHESTER NV.USA, 





Furnished in either flush or 
offset style. Three types of 
dial; reading to 5,000 feet, 
$35; to 10,000 feet, $36.50; 
and to 16,000 feet, $39. 


This handsome instrument 
is cased in aluminum fin- 
ished in permanent black, 
with a silver-plated front, 
heavily bevelled glass and 
finely divided silver dial. 
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Those seeking to add a touch of refinement to their car, to give the instrument board addi- 
tional individuality, will find the T yc o s Auto-Altimeter on demonstration at the better 
class motor supply shops, optical stores, etc. The touring season is at hand. If dealer 
will not order for you (in case he is out of stock), remit direct to us, giving dealer’s name. 
Make effort locally, please. 





Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N.Y. 


There's a Tyreos or Taylor Instrument for Every Purpose. 
| - 1-AG 






































AUet=el 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
2-4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
| NEW YORK 





ETZEL are tai- 
lors for men desir- 
ing to be groomed cor- 





iolets 





Delicately Scented 
Gold, Saaed 


igarettes 
D5 FIO 


‘Box De Luxe of 

IOO-$ 222 
Ff your dealer cannot supply you write 
Dept. M.V. 1790 Broadway New York 


IN CANADA 38 CATHCART ST... MONTREAL 











rectly in every detail. 
Using the best ideas of 
the smartest fashion 
centres of the world, it 
has been our privilege 
to serve a distinguished 
clientele. 
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Madame’s Interest 








is devoted tothe interior 
furnishings of the car, 
rather than to the motor 
mechanism. 


She should always be 
considered in the choos- 
ing of all interior equip- 
ment. 


The attractiveness of 
the Warner Auto-Meter 
will please her. It has 
an exclusive appearance 
which isin keeping with 
cars of character. 


Its greatest value, how- 
ever, is its dependable 
accuracy. 


Stewart -Warner 


Speedometer Corporation 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





Talus STS 


Si stared Model s4022 





AUT O <™METER- 


Reople of culture and 


EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


The Utmost in Cigarettes” 
___ Plain tin End OFS. Cork ork. Tip 


refinement invariably 
PREFER ‘Deities 


to any other cigarette 


308 
















CORPORAT, 10ON 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigaretles in the World, 








Ask her with the adorable complexion 
what magic charms away the tell-tales of 
time and leaves her fair face so free from 
blemish. She will tell you Lablache—a 


word you so often hear among discern- 


ABSLACH 





Face Powner 


ing women. 


gists or by mail. 


Refuse Substitutes, they may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream. 75c. a box of drug- 


Over two million boxes sold an- 


nually. Send 10c. for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 


French Perfumers, Dept. V 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Fifty Year 
Standard 
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REDUCE &§ogieg 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 


Dear Sirs:—Two weeks ago 


I 


Bread, and I h 
and one half pounds. If 
continue as I have commenced, 


I 


for you 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Ce. 


What one woman says : 


Orange, N. J. 


began takiny your Basy 
ave lost ee 


will be a good example dieting. 
Bincerely yours, 


Washington, D. 0. 


| DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. rH gy lage ewe 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 
of people have regained their normal weight. 
No medicine. 

You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 
Write for your copy today. 





No unpleasant 
No irksome exercise. 

















You want clothes that 


will hold their shape. 


You want clothes that 


will wear. 


In a nutshell— 

Rogerspeet! 

Money back if you want 
it. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway 
at 34th St. 


Broadway 
at13thSt. “Four 

Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 





vena ae FIFTY 


EARS AGO. 


Who among us would say 
to-day, “I never use a 
Dentifrice, I never have’ 
to?” 


Yet Fifty years ago odd 
as it may seem, not one 
person in 1,000 used a 
Dentifrice—or even a) 
SS\ tooth brush. 
So to-day, after more’ 
than 30 years of 
persistent publicity 


_ 

ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic Powder for the Feet 
not many well-turned-out people care 
to confess, ‘“You know I never have to 

use & Powder for the Feet!” 

More than One Million five hundred 
thousand pounds of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army and Navy dur- 
ing the war. 

The reason is this: Incasing the feet 
in Leather or Canvas Shoes is bound to 
create friction more or less. AlJlen’s 
Foot-Ease removes the friction from the 
shoes and freshens the feet. It is this 
friction which causes callouses, corns) 
and  bunions. 
You know what 
friction does to 
your motor-car 
axle. Why not 
remove it from 
your foot-wear 
by Shaking into 
your Shoes 
to-day, Allen’s 
Foot=-Ease, the 
cleanly, whole- 
some, healing, 
Antiseptic pow- 
der? Get the 
habit, as mil- 
lions now have 
it, who inhabit 
our, as yet, im- 






























perfect world. 
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Atlact!ANow Idea 
Am, Jabeum Jourdan! 


W OMEN everywhere 

are talking about a 
wonderful new, improved 
kind of talcum powder 


made by the specialist who 


created the popular 
La-may Face Powder. 
This new invention is two 
articles in one. It can be 


used for everything for 
which talcum is now used 
and it has double value in 
preventing the souring of 
It is the 


perspiration. 
souring of 
perspiration 
that people 
who perspire 
freely find so 
objection- 
able. Women 
who use this 
new talcum say 
it is wonderful 





for this purpose and that it 
is also an excellent high 
grade toilet talcum. It is 
healing, soothing and de- 
lightfully fragrant. Of 
course, it is called La-may. 
The package is also new. 
The box is so attractive 
that it makes a beautiful 
dressing table ornament. 
When you use this new 
La-may Talcum you will 
understand why it is al- 
most impossible to get 
enough boxes 
to supply the 
great demand. 
If your local 
druggist 
has not got it 
yet he will 


order it for 
you. 
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Great Lakes Craf 


The utmost in cruising luxury and safety is pre- 
sented in the new series Great Lakes Standard- 
ized Express Cruiser. Amply powered for a turn 
of speed of twenty-five miles an hour by twin 
screw power plants, luxuriously appointed in 
every detail, this fifty-four footer ranks as Amer- 
ica’s smartest craft. 


Catalogue No. 226 will be 
sent forward upon request. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORP’N 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Largest Builders of Express Cruisers im America. 
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Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret 
of a youthful 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 



























who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing or 
who have 
facial 
lines, 
wrin- 


by age, 
illness or 
anything 
else. 

Mul ti- 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewed 
beauty in 
Kathryn Mur- 
ray’s remarkable 


Facial Exercises 
which remove lines, “‘craw's feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give round- 
ness to scrawny necks; lift up sagging 
corners of the mouth and clear up 
muddy or sallow skins without the use 
of cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” 
treatments, or other artificial means. 
The Kathryn Murray Method will show 
you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all 
who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this FREE BOOK which tells just 
what to do to bring back firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY. Inc. 
Suite 833 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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Belt with coutil back, $9.00 








Reduce Your 


Flesh 


Exactly where desired bywearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous 
Medicated 


Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
bodyoranypart. 
Endorsed bylead- fs% 
ing physicians. 4 
Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 






Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue Bust Reducer $6.00 
(Billing’s Building, 4th Floor--Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) New York Chin Reducer, $2.50 


























M. M. Importing Co. 
No. 1 Cigarettes 


Manufactured entirely 
of the finest Turkish to- 
bacco and hand rolled 
under ideal conditions 
in our sanitary factory at 
22 West 39th Street, of 
which we invite your in- 
spection. 


PACKED IN CEDAR BOXES OF 100 
PLAIN, GOLD, AND CORK ENDS, $3.25 Carriage prepaid 


M. M. 
6 East 45th St. 


IMPORTING CO. 
New York 





Sole agents in the U. S. for 


DUNHILL 


PIPES 











End Gray Hair 


Let Science Show You How 


Now the way has 
been found for scien- 
tifically restoring gray 
hair to its natural color. 
And it is offered to wo- 
men in Mary T. Gold- 
man’s Scientific Hair 
Color Restorer. 

No treatments are re- 
quired. You apply it 
yourself, easily, quick- 





ly and surely, 


‘We urge you to make a trial test. It 
will cost you nothing. 


GOary FJ. I Gokdimanys 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


A Free Test 


Cut out the ‘coupon. Mark on it the 
exact color of your hair. Mail it to us, 
and we will send you free a trial bottle 
of MARY T. GOLDMAN’S and one of 
our special combs. 

Try it on a lock of your hair. Note the 
results. Then you will know why thousands 
of women have already used this scientific 
hair color restorer. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1926 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
TUSSSSRECeeeeeeeeseeeeeseseeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeE EEN 


MARY T. GOLDMAN . 
1926 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your free trial bottle of 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with 
special comb. I am not obligated in any way 
by accepting this free offer. The natural color 
of my hair is 


black-.... jet black..... dark brown..... 
medium brown..... light brown..... 
TO oe icine dbawdvwsencgseucadenaeeapaueee 
BOGE iia Sebi ekin ccc cusace POT cccstcctcvcse 





VANITY FAIR 


Matbohm 


Famed — for fine workman- 
ship for 32 years, Maibohm 
craftsmen have tailored this 
car in such conservative dig- 
nity that it will remain in vogue 
long after the fads of today be- 
come passé. Quiet richness of 
design, lively mechanical prow- 
ess, and materials of lasting 
goodness make it unneces- 
sary for the Maibohm owner 
to replace his car for a term 
of years. A permanent value 
is represented in Maibohm— 
the lightest good six made. 


Maibohm, Sandusky, Ohio 


Makers of Fine Vehicles Since 1888 





THE CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New York 
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Columbia Grafonolas 
Starslard Models u js to F300 


Perwd Designs up to $2100 





Colum 


Grafonola 


Music Wherever You cAre 


A Columbia Grafonola al- 
ways gives you lots of fun 
and requires mighty little 
gare. Its Non-Set Automat- 
ic Stop, an exclusive Co- 
lumbia improvement, lets 
you listen in peace to the 
very end of every record. 


Corumsia GraPHoPHONE Co., New YorK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


There's nothing to moveor 
set or measure. Justputon 
your record and the Grafo- 
nola plays and stops itself. 

Full, pure, unmuffled 
tone. Exquisite beauty of 
design. The greatest con- 
venience of mechanism. 


























Opinions about Tires should be 


Weighed as well as Counted 








HERE is hardly a mo- 
| torist who hasn’t at some 
time or other in his ex- 
perience had a tire dealer 
attempt to sell him a tire by 


representing it as the fastest 
seller'in town. 


More attempts are prob- 
ably made to sell tires by 
playing to the motorist’s al- 
leged weakness for “crowd 
of buyers” than by any other 
known method of selling. 


* * * 


The experienced motorist, 
of course, refuses to sur- 
render his individual judg- 
ment to any crowd or mass 
of whatever size. 


Too often he has seen the 
results of accepting opinions 
at their face value, without 


The tire on the left illustrates the 
cause of about 75 per cent of all tire 
trouble—insufficient inflation. 

Twenty pounds of air to the inch of tire 
és the ideal pressure—and it cannot be 
estimated by kicking the tire or punching 
it. The regular use of a reliable air 
gauge is the best safeguard against punc- 


ait 

















tures, rim cutting and fabric splitting. 1 
or a 








first finding out what they 
are based on. 


And you will find him 
going more and more to the 
dealer who has something to 
offer in support of his tires 
other than “crowds of buyers” 
and “numbers of sales.” 


* * * 


The opinion in favor of 
U. S. Tires is not based 
solely on the number of 
them in use. 


Great as that number is, 
it is due to something be- 
sides clever arguments. 


Thousands of motorists 
today are putting up with 
second choice tires because 


forced production is incon- 
sistent with U. S. standard of 
quality. 


The United States Rubber 
Company’s enormous in- 
vestment—greater than that 
of any concern in the in- 
dustry — has always been 
aimed solely at quality. 


Building a tire first and a 
market afterwards. Think- 
ing of the individual user 
instead of the number of 
sales. 


One of the reasons, per- 
haps, why there is now a 
scarcity of U.S. Tires. 


* * * 


If the time ever comes 
when U. S. Tires can be 
supplied to all, or nearly all, 
of the people who wantthem, 
they will still have more to 
recommend them than merely 
the largest following. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
Factories 
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The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 





Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 














